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DESIGN WITH LIGHT AND SHADOW... 
NEW GRAPHIS* CEILINGS. 


This unusual new ceiling collection provides an opportunity to integrate lighting and ceiling design. 

Almost endless options can be created using a single Graphis ceiling or any combination of the five finely embossed 
geometric patterns. Durable, solid-substrate Graphis Ceilings are available in white and nine colors. 

For a free Graphis idea brochure, call 1 800 233-3823. 


Certain ceiling designs copyrighted by Armstrong. Circle 117 on information card 


Editor’s Page 


Infrastructure 


for Children 


In designing schools and child-care 
centers, architects are creating a 
framework for improving education, 
families, and neighborhoods. 
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ebuilding our infrastructure of high- 

ways, bridges, and railroads has be- 

come a national priority. A society’s 
infrastructure, however, should not only focus 
on its physical capital, but its human capital as 
well. Just as roads and bridges establish a 
framework for improving our society, schools 
and child-care centers establish a framework 
for improving the skills of our citizens, en- 
hancing our economy in the process. Faced 
with another baby boom, architects must 
meet this challenge by creating new proto- 
types. Day-care centers, family- and commu- 
nity-oriented schools that defy conventional 
models, and healthcare facilities for children 
with AIDS are emerging as provocative new 
design problems and possibilities. As buildings 
for our youngest citizens, these structures war- 
rant architects’ most innovative thinking. 

Now that nearly 40 percent of women in 
the American work force are mothers, day- 
care programs currently operating in church 
basements, outmoded classrooms, and subur- 
ban houses are no longer adequate. Architects 
must design new environments for occupants 
as young as a few weeks, who may spend as 
many as 10 or 11 hours a day inside these 
buildings. The expected expansion of Head 
Start will accelerate the demand for more of 
these facilities, especially in low-income areas. 
And, in some localities, the number of children 
born with HIV will increase so dramatically 
that special centers will have to be built to ful- 
fill their medical requirements. Architects will 
be tested to design not only comfortable and 
supportive day-care settings for this popula- 
tion, but group homes and transitional hous- 
ing as well. In designing these prototypes, 
many in inner cities, architects must find ways 
of knitting together fractured neighborhoods. 
As the toddlers of the 1990s approach 

school age, public schools—75 percent of 
which were built before 1960—must be up- 
dated to accommodate not only changing de- 
mographics, but changing curriculums. Archi- 
tects designing schools for future generations 
must be attentive to new ways of teaching 


that emphasize apprenticeships, hands-on 
learning, computer networks, and thinking 
over rote memorization. Architects must not 
only create environments for learning, but 
family-oriented centers for the 21st century. 

In Buffalo, for example, the Virginia-based 
firm LEA/Passantino+ Bavier has broken the 
traditional elementary school mold to design a 
building that truly reflects its neighborhood’s 
needs: The Jefferson/Best Early-Childhood 
Education Center will incorporate a variety of 
community facilities, including a day-care cen- 
ter for the children of teenage mothers, a pedi- 
atric health clinic, an after-school program for 
latchkey children, and meeting and adult edu- 
cation rooms. Similarly, in Massachusetts, five 
experimental “microsociety” schools teach stu- 
dents math by letting them hold jobs, operate 
businesses, and pay their taxes. In Miami, a 
“workplace” school allows employees of Miami 
International Airport to be close enough to 
their children during the day that they can 
meet for lunch. In Minnesota, legislation has 
been introduced for a new type of “charter” 
school, to be run by teachers. 

These examples emphasize that architects 
must be ready to meet the challenge of creat- 
ing buildings that respond to changes in the 
family, the work force, and society. To prepare 
the profession, architects should host a na- 
tional symposium on the pressing need for 
better inner-city schools, supportive environ- 
ments for day care, and specialized healthcare 
facilities. Such a gathering of architects, edu- 
cators, government leaders, and child psychol- 
ogists could call attention to projects in place, 
prioritize needs, and encourage clients to risk 
new designs. Symposium participants would 
come away with the important message that a 
better infrastructure for children is as vital to 
our future as shoring up a bridge or widening 
an interstate highway. 


~ Delta l. Die 4 
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WHICH IS A STEAL? 


Hopefully, you picked the one on the left. Because the fact 
is, Western wood is the real “steal” in multi-story construc- 
tion up to four stories. 

Designers everywhere are discovering they can lower 

i costs framing with naturally 
resilient wood. And we’re not 
į just talking lower material 
costs. Western woods are eas- 
ily modified on-site, making 
Í wood-frame construction 
quicker in all types of weather. 
The move from steel to 
j wood is only natural. After all, 
Wood-frame construction delivers cost-effectiveness in . 
high density areas and difficult terrain. no other material can match 
wood’s warmth and beauty or wood-frame construction’s 
design flexibility and lower costs. 


But don’t just take our word for it, look around. Award- 
winning wood-frame buildings are popping up all over the 
country in multi-story projects like office buildings, senior care 
centers and hotels. In fact, virtually any low-rise structure up 
to four stories can be framed in versatile Western wood. 

So send for our free packet on wood-frame construction, 
chock-full of design specs, code pro- 
visions and revealing case studies. 

Simply mark the reader service card 

or fax us your name and address at 

the number below. And start steal- 

ing our ideas on wood-frame 
construction. ® 


Perpetuating America’s Forests for Products and the Environment”? 


WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION W 


Dept. A/4-92, Yeon Building, 522 S.W. 5th Ave., Portland, OR 97204-2122 Fax: (503) 224-3934 ® 


Circle 129 on information card 


PRS WEEE w WEE Cu SEEDS Wt Vow Vets: 
Designing for a Sustainable Future 


This is the theme for the 1993 World Congress of 
Architects that will convene at McCormick Place in 
Chicago June 18-21. Join the world’s architects and 
allied professionals in an exploration of the delicate 
balance between natural and human environments, 
and a formulation of our roles and responsibilities 
as architects of the next century, 
and beyond. 


World Congress Overture Ceremony, Thursday, 
June 17 opening event of International 
Architecture Day at NeoCon93. Join the festive 


opening ceremony in the newly restored Chicago 
Theatre and the international parade of delegations 
down Wacker Drive to a special reception at the 
Merchandise Mart. 


Discover the most comprehensive learning opportu- 
nity in architecture — 20 UIA programs and reports, 
three forums, 41 professional development seminars, 
13 workshops and 96 consultations. 


Explore new products and services from 350+ 
exhibitors in AIA Expo93, including the International 


For full details on the program, registration, Architecture Bookfair, galleries of hundreds of 
and hotel information, award winning projects from around the world, 
call 202-626-7395 or fax 202-626-7518. and free New Technical Tools Seminars. 


The World Congress of Architects. 
June 18-21, 1993. Chicago. 
Converging. Meeting. ee iig 
Formulating. Shaping. Crafting. 


Surviving. Sustaining. 


Letters 


Reviewing design review 
For every design project set before a 
design review panel (February 1993, 
page 33) there are war stories. 
Through the institution of design re- 
view boards, the public is saying 
something quite powerful to the ar- 
chitect: “We don’t trust you as a 
member of the professional team.” 
To the developer, the mistrust is a 
healthy skepticism about what pub- 
lic interest is being served at the 
community’s expense. Yet when di- 
rected toward the architect, the mis- 
trust points to conflicting values 
about beauty and appropriateness. 
Architects are trained to solve 
problems by designing buildings, 
and they are frustrated and confused 
when a review board focuses not on 
the design of their buildings, but on 
whether to build at all. Sadly, archi- 
tects have become the battering ram 
of the developer. The architect keeps 
revising his scheme as a tool for the 
developer to breach the wall of pub- 
lic opposition. The architect is, in 
essence, a pawn in the service of the 
paying client—the developer—who 
must simultaneously be responsive 


to the needs of the nonpaying design 
review board. 

Although some architects may 
value the idea that the public does 
have an ownership interest in the 
streets and view corridors of building 
sites, generally speaking, the public 
hasn’t really been engaged in the de- 
sign process. The negative experi- 
ences of design review support the 
rationale of creating guidelines or 
criteria by which designs are to be 
judged. The public design review of 
buildings should also be recognized 
as a legitimate process. It is being 
demanded by the building-using 
public to open what they perceive to 
be a closed loop. 

Diane Georgopulos, AIA 
Hyde Park, Massachusetts 


Productivity myths 

Architects place their confidence in 
many myths, as Norman Kaderlan 
points out in “Enhancing Firm Pro- 
ductivity” (December 1992, page 
91), and when it comes to increasing 
productivity, they are ready to be- 
lieve nearly anything. One widely 


held belief is that higher staff utiliza- 


tion rates yield higher profits. But to 
have any hope of improving prof- 
itability, staff must be aggressive 
and charge for all appropriate time 
against projects. At the same time, 
management must be equally ag- 
gressive about billing for time and 
collecting. Improved productivity is 
a result of a total approach. 
Howard G. Birnberg, AIA 

Birnberg & Associates 

Chicago, Illinois 


Jail break 

Our firm was pleased to see our 
work published in your February is- 
sue (“Reforming the Reformatory,” 
page 109). However, we would like 
to point out one error. Though in- 
mates at the new San Joaquin 
County Jail have the ability to lock 
themselves into their cells by means 
of a dead bolt, they do not carry 
keys to their own cells. Only the su- 
pervising deputy has the ability to 
unlock these dormitory lock sets 
with a key from outside the cell. 
Gregory Sheehy, AIA 

Dworsky Associates 

Los Angeles, California 


Now your 
SINGLE 
SOURCE 
for 
acoustical 
walls and 
ceilings is 


TECTUM? 
DEA 


For over 40 years, Tectum Inc. has been known for its unique, abuse 
resistant Tectum acoustical wall and ceiling panels for controlling sound 
in public and commercial buildings, schools, sports facilities, and offices. 
Now you have a broader choice from this one reliable source: Fabri- 
Tough™ fabric wrapped wall panel system and decor panels give the 
abuse resistance of Tectum panels plus fabric coverings; Fabri-Glass™ 
fabric wrapped fiberglass acoustical wall panel system and decor panels, 
where abuse resistance isn’t required; and Tectum 

Classic glass cloth ceiling panels, in 
a variety of patterns, finishes and 
sizes for open office environments. 


TECTUM Inc. 


P.O. Box 920 + Newark, OH 43058 - FAX 1-800-TECTUM-9 


ASK FOR 
THE NEW 
INTERIORS 
BROCHURE! 
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Architectural 
Binder 


Product and 
Color Samples 


HANDRAILS e WALL GUARDS e CORNER GUARDS 
UL CLASSIFIED 


To receive your Architectural Binder or 


Product and Color Samples, call toll free: 


Nationwide: 1-800-543-1729 


IP 


FAX: 1-414-679-9127 


Door and Wall 
Protection Systems 


Circle 109 on information card Circle 111 on information card 
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April 9 

Submission deadline for the 1993 
Society for Environmental Graphic 
Design competition. Contact: 


(617) 868-3381. 


April 24 

The Environment, Sustainable De- 
velopment, and Design, a conference 
open to the public at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Contact: (617) 495-4315. 


May 1 

National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion’s 1993 Honor Awards nomina- 
tion deadline. Contact: Greta Ter- 
rell, (202) 673-4067. 


May 4 

The Future of the New York Re- 
gion, a program sponsored by the 
AIA New York City Chapter. Con- 
tact: (212) 683-0023. 


May 17-19 

The 1993 International Conference 
on Tall Buildings in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, sponsored by the Council on 
Tall Buildings and Urban Habitat. 
Contact: 21/253-0083. 


May 17-27 

Photovoltaic Design and Installa- 

tion, an energy education program 
in Carbondale, Colorado. Contact: 


(303) 963-0715. 


May 18-June 25 

The Architect and the Photograph, 
an exhibition in New York, spon- 
sored by the National Institute for 
Architectural Education. Contact: 
(212) 924-7000. 


June 8-10 

Autodesk Expo ’93, a Computer 
Show in Anaheim, California, coin- 
ciding with A/E/C SYSTEMS ’93. 
Contact: (800) 451-1196. 


June 10-11 

1993 Symposium on Computer In- 
tegrated Building Sciences in Ana- 
heim, California. Contact: Harold 
Jones, (405) 325-1947. 


June 10-12 

Aquarium Planning and Manage- 
ment workshop in Chicago, spon- 
sored by the Waterfront Center. 
Contact: (202) 337-0356. 


June 14-17 
NeoCon exposition in Chicago. Con- 
tact: (312) 527-7555. 


June 14-18 

Reconstruction Ahead, a design con- 
ference in Aspen, Colorado. Contact: 
(212) 725-2233. 


June 17 

Rethinking the Suburbs, a conference 
at the Maryland Institute College of 
Art. Contact: (410) 225-2119. 


June 18-21 

AIA annual convention, coinciding 
with the Congress of the Interna- 
tional Union of Architects in 
Chicago. Contact: (202) 626-7395. 


June 21-23 

International Lighting Exposition in 
Toronto, Canada. Contact: Anita 
Schachter, (416) 890-1846. 


June 21-23 

Architecture + Children, an interna- 
tional summit on education reform 
at University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque. Contact: (505) 277-7422. 


Eternit 
SLATES 


VEDA 


Open up your design options with stylish Eternit Slates 
for restoration or new construction. Eternit man-made 
slates are integrally colored and designed with o 
distinctive appearance that dramatically resembles 
natural slate = made to last for years, Choose from 
several colors for design flexibility that’s always in style 
Eternit Slates are easy to install and backed by a 50year limited 
warranty; everything you would expect from traditional slates yet unsur- 
passed in quality. For sizes and color samples contact Eternit, Inc. 


Etennibay 


Excelsior Industrial Park 

P.O, Box 679 

Blandon, PA 19510-0679 

(215) 926-0100 * 800-233-3155 
FAK (219) 926-9232 Circle 113 on information card 
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AIA Urban Design 
Awards Announced 


Efficient transportation, secure 
neighborhoods, and environmental 
sensitivity were honored by this 
year’s AIA Urban Design Awards 
program. Six winners were chosen in 
January from more than 100 entries 
by a jury comprising John Kriken, 
partner of Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill; Harvey Gantt, former 
mayor of Charlotte, North Carolina; 
and Theodore Liebman, partner of 
the Liebman Melting Partnership. 

The jury honored one built pro- 
ject—the Back of the Hill Row- 
houses by William Rawn Associates 
of Boston. The 165-unit develop- 
ment creates a new neighborhood of 
affordable houses atop Mission Hill, 
a steep, formerly neglected site near 
downtown Boston. Jurors lauded the 
project, which was completed in 
1989, as high-density housing that 
respects prevailing housing patterns. 

Two visionary proposals were se- 
lected, including the Charles River 
Crossing and Interchange, a major 
piece of Boston’s Central Artery/ 
Tunnel project. According to the 
jury, Charles River Crossing was 
honored for reminding drivers that 
“crossing a river is more than a utili- 
tarian event.” The urban design 
scheme includes a new cable-stayed 
bridge, designed by Wallace, Floyd, 
Associates, and an interchange that 
will connect a new tunnel under 
downtown Boston to Interstate 93. 

A proposal for lighting down- 
town Milwaukee earned kudos for 
its thoughtful approach to reinvigo- 
rating the city and for encouraging 
community participation in the 
process. Developed by Milwaukee- 
based Kahler Slater Architects with 
lighting consultant Claude Engle, 
the Landmark Lighting Project at- 
tempts to link districts and neigh- 
borhoods after dark, heightening 
their safety while reinforcing the city’s 
architectural character. Early in the 
design phase, town meetings allowed 
citizens to analyze three zones of the 
city. Implementation of the plan be- 
gan in 1990 and is expected to con- 
tinue for the next two decades. 

The Zimmer Gunsul Frasca Part- 
nership’s master plan for Los Ange- 
les’s Exposition Park was com- 
mended by jury members as a 
successful integration of several dis- 
parate elements, including parking 
for the site’s Memorial Coliseum and 
Sports Arena, public gardens, and 
cultural institutions. Collaborating 


CHARLES RIVER: Revamped artery. 


with landscape architect Peter 
Walker, William Johnson and Part- 
ners, ZGF’s Newport Beach office 
neatly accommodated four functions 
within the 160 acres: a spectator 
events area; a cultural events quad- 
rant; a tree-shaded avenue that will 
formally invite visitors to the park; 
and green space at the site’s corners 
to serve surrounding neighborhoods. 
These improvements are expected to 
begin next fall. 

The jury did not limit its selec- 
tions to physical improvements, rec- 
ognizing two urban design efforts 
that have influenced public policy. 
An environmental study by New 
York-based Meridian Design Associ- 
ates was honored as a valuable tool 
to help architects and urban design- 
ers understand their environmental 
responsibility. Spearheaded by Bice 
Wilson, architect and principal of 
Meridian Design Associates, the pro- 
ject documents the cumulative effect 


BACK OF THE HILL ROWHOUSES: Rawn’s affordable housing for Boston. 


EXPOSITION PARK: ZGF’s avenue. 


of development on the Mianus 
River watershed, which includes 
parts of Westchester County, New 
York, and Fairfield County, Con- 
necticut, (ARCHITECTURE, Febru- 
ary 1993, page 83). Since its unveil- 
ing last fall, five towns within the 
watershed have established a plan- 
ning organization to determine how 
they can minimize the negative im- 
pact of building on the region. 

The jury also awarded an intern- 
ship program that offers architecture 
students at California Polytechnic 
State University in San Luis Obispo 
the chance to work in San Fran- 
cisco’s Department of City Planning. 
The program has allowed students 
to develop strategies for innovative 
nonprofit housing. The jurors noted 
the importance of exposing aspiring 
architects to the social implications 
of the built environment and forging 
partnerships between academia and 
the profession. — Karen Salmon 
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KEITH G. MOSKOW: Pier parcels. 


NO ARCHITECTURE: Social infrastructure. 


San Francisco’s 
Waterfront Competition 


Grand schemes may no longer pro- 
vide solutions to the large-scale re- 
development of American cities. 
Given the increasing diversity of our 
urban culture, the true challenge of 
contemporary urban design is the 
creation of flexible frameworks for 
change that are deliberately ambigu- 
ous and open-ended. This new ap- 
proach emerged clearly from San 
Francisco’s Call for Vision competi- 
tion for the redesign of its water- 
front, which attracted 215 entries 
from around the world. The compe- 
tition’s five winners, announced in 
February, reflect how the most far- 
thinking urban schemes are moving 
away from the design of buildings, 
streets, and open spaces to process- 
oriented solutions. 

The competition was sponsored 
by the Center for Critical Architec- 
ture (CfCa), a San Francisco-based 
nonprofit group whose goal is to initi- 
ate a dialogue between architects and 
public agencies responsible for re- 
shaping a 3.5-mile area of the San 
Francisco waterfront. This district, 
which stretches from Aquatic Park to 
China Basin, is now dominated by 
parking lots and abandoned piers, “a 
void begging to be filled by some new 
public presence,” explains Pamela 
Kinzie, CfCa’s executive director. 

The opportunity to reshape this 
area coalesced as a result of several 
important events, most notably the 
1989 Loma Prieta earthquake that 
destroyed the double-decked Em- 
barcadero freeway and the ramps 
connecting it to the nearby Bay 
Bridge. Another impetus for the 
competition was an evaluation of the 
Embarcadero by the Port of San 
Francisco, which owns much of the 
land between the city and the bay 
and is now attempting to identify 
new uses for its underutilized prop- 
erties. The formal process of analysis 
was mandated several years ago by 
public referendum and is just now 
nearing completion. 

The competition asked entrants 
to propose “bold, comprehensive, 
and inspirational planning propos- 
als” that would address both generic 
problems related to abandoned wa- 
terfronts and the particular circum- 
stances of San Francisco. Entrants 
were told their designs need not 
comply with existing regulations, on 
the assumption that an excellent 
scheme could change local zoning. 
As a result, the jurors praised those 


schemes that put forward “strategies 
to develop possibilities,” in the 
words of Japanese architect and ju- 
ror Fumihiko Maki, rather than de- 
signs for specific buildings. “Instead 
of the work of an individual,” notes 
juror Mary Miss, a New York envi- 
ronmental artist, “we chose processes 
for making things over time.” Other 
members of the jury were Boston ar- 
chitect Jorge Silvetti, Princeton pro- 
fessor Alan Colquhoun, San Fran- 
cisco journalist Harold Gilliam, San 
Francisco landscape architect Mary 
Margaret Jones, New York architect 
James Stewart Polshek, and San 
Francisco architect Stanley Saitowitz. 

After deliberating for two days, 
the jury selected five winners: 

NO Architecture, a San Fran- 
cisco firm, won for proposing a 
“social infrastructure” based on 
five events: a yacht race, a film festi- 
val, a marathon, a music festival, 
and a car race. 

Jill Stoner and Charles 
Duncan, architects based in Bolinas, 
California, called for eliminating au- 
tomobiles from the waterfront and 
replacing the existing roadway with 
a canal. Across the canal, activities 
related to the “farming of the bay” 
would occur, employing windpower, 
desalinization, and giant barges. 

Evans Heintges Architects of 
New York proposed bringing high- 
technology industry, research and 
development, and education to the 
waterfront in salvaged ships along 
the abandoned piers. 

Boston architect Keith G. 
Moskow called for dividing the 
entire waterfront into parcels equiva- 
lent to the size of the historic piers. 
These lots would be sold to develop- 
ers who could do whatever they liked 
with them, as long as they followed 
urban guidelines. 

San Francisco architect Mark 
Topetcher proposed eight new 
“squares” around which to develop 
waterfront neighborhoods and re-cre- 
ate selected aspects of the shoreline. 

To convince the public of the 
competition’s merits, the winning 
entries, plus three citations and some 
60 schemes, will be exhibited this 
month in San Francisco at the Bay- 
front Gallery and then at the Em- 
barcadero Ferry Building through 
June 6. Kinzie says the best outcome 
of the competition may be the estab- 
lishment of an independent, public/ 
private entity to monitor, coordi- 
nate, and streamline the develop- 
ment of the entire waterfront area. 

—David Moffat 


Child-Care Center 
Planned for Sony 


Like Warner Bros. (pages 70-75), 
Sony Pictures Entertainment has de- 
cided to build a child-care center for 
its employees’ kids. Topped by an 
undulated copper roof, Steven 
Ehrlich’s design for the 9,000- 
square-foot center will be sited 
across the street from Sony’s studio 
lot and adjacent to its special effects 
building in Culver City. Ehrlich de- 
scribes the curving building as the 
next generation of his whalelike 
Shatto Recreation Center in Los An- 
geles (ARCHITECTURE, September 
1991, pages 70-73). 

The Santa Monica architect ren- 
dered the 100-child facility with a 
repetitive, brick pattern and 
arranged its interior to include a 
multipurpose room, a string of sup- 
port spaces, and an enfilade of glass- 
enclosed classrooms to the rear. 

From the classrooms, wood- 
framed sliding glass doors allow di- 
rect access to a covered porch and 
walled playground. For added secu- 
rity, Ehrlich will collaborate with lo- 
cal artist John Okulick to devise 
concrete walls and steel gates along 
the street that incorporate the name 
of the complex—My First Sony— 
which refers to the company’s line of 
children’s electronic toys. The $2 
million project is scheduled to begin 
construction this June. 
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LAB SCHOOL: Site plan. 


Taft Architects Designs 
Laboratory School 


Intended to support innovative 
teaching methods and relieve over- 
crowding in the Houston Indepen- 
dent School District (HISD), a 
170,000-square-foot “learning vil- 
lage” by the local firm of Taft Archi- 
tects comprises classroom clusters, 
support spaces, auditorium, gymna- 
sium, and library for kindergarten 
through eighth grade on a 10-acre 
site in southwestern Houston. The 
program was developed jointly by 
HISD and Rice University’s Center 
for Education to serve 1,200 chil- 
dren, 400 of whom will be bused in 
daily from surrounding schools to 
take advantage of the new facilities. 

The scheme incorporates five 
staggered classroom clusters, 
arranged to preserve a wetland on 
the site’s western edge; a spine of 
support classrooms and laboratories; 
and a library defined by a ring of 
study carrels at the core of the com- 
plex. The library, which is flanked 
by an auditorium and a gymnasium, 
is sited within what Taft calls the 
village square. This interior court- 
yard is tucked behind the adminis- 
tration wing and main entrance to 
the east and is visible from corridors 
along the perimeter. To call atten- 
tion to the scheme’s various compo- 
nents, the architects selected a range 
of building materials, including 


CASA PACIFICA: Kids’ cottages. 


split-faced concrete block for the 
classroom spine, brick for the audito- 
rium and administration wing, and 
stucco for the library. Construction 
of the $10.5 million project began 
last fall and is expected to reach 
completion this December. 


Emergency Shelter 
for Children 


Los Angeles-based Bobrow/Thomas 
and Associates has designed Casa 
Pacifica, a 60,000-square-foot 
emergency shelter for abused and 
neglected children that provides an 
alternative to foster care. Located in 
Ventura County, the center incor- 
porates living quarters; dining, 
recreation, and medical facilities; 
and a school for 75 children, rang- 
ing in age from newborns to 17- 
year-olds. Youth Connection, a 
nonprofit organization, will run 
the complex, which is supported 

by the county. 

Single-story, wood-framed struc- 
tures will create an informal, camp- 
like setting. These skylit, stuccoed 
buildings are arranged around a 
quadrangle to create a secure envi- 
ronment. Linked by trellises, the res- 
idential cottages incorporate porches 
and single bedrooms for up to 16 
children. Currently under construc- 
tion, the $8 million project will be 
completed early next year. —K.S. 


Details 


The Smithsonian Institution has se- 
lected Geddes Brecher Qualls Cun- 
ningham of Philadelphia, Canadian 
architect Douglas Cardinal, and John- 
paul Jones, a Native American from 
Oklahoma, to design the National 
Museum of the American Indian. 
The building is scheduled to open in 
2001 on the last open plot on the 
Mall in Washington, D.C. The New 
York team of Roberta Washington 
and Mitchell/Giurgola Architects has 
been selected to design the $80 mil- 
lion Harlem International Trade 
Center. Williams College has se- 
lected Houston-based Carlos 
Jimenez with Cambridge Seven Asso- 
ciates to design a 32,000-square- 
foot art studio building adjacent to 
the campus art museum. Antoine 
Predock won a competition to de- 
sign a $12 million student services 
building for the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. In Portland, 
Oregon, GHA Architects won a com- 
petition for the expansion and reno- 
vation of the Lewis & Clark College 
library and the design of two new 
buildings: a humanities center and a 
visual arts complex. The National 
Fund for the U.S. Botanic Garden 
has announced the winners of its de- 
sign competition for the 3-acre Na- 
tional Garden on the Mall in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Valerio Simini of Lucca, 
Italy, won the Environmental 
Learning Center category; Martin 
Allen Haber of Atlanta won the Rose 
Garden category; and Baldev Lamba 
of Hamilton Square, New Jersey, 
won the Water Garden category. 
Edward Larrabee Barnes of New 
York is designing the Henry R. Luce 
Hall for international and area stud- 
ies at Yale University. Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill of San Francisco is 
consulting on the design for a new 
teaching hospital in Shanghai, 
China, that will become the coun- 
try’s first pediatric acute care facil- 
ity. Architectural historian Vincent 
Scully and architects Andres Duany 
and Elizabeth Plater-Zyberk have 
been awarded the first annual Sea- 
side Prize for their contributions to 
the quality of American communi- 
ties. Lee Copeland, former dean of 
the University of Pennsylvania 
Graduate School of Fine Arts and 
the University of Washington Col- 
lege of Architecture and Urban 
Planning, has joined the Seattle- 
based firm of Edward Weinstein 
Associates. The firm is now called 
Weinstein Copeland, Architects 
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quality of its parts. 


On the Boards 


Nevin Avenue Elementary School 
Los Angeles, California 
Kanner Architects 


A 47,400-square-foot addition to 
Nevin Avenue Elementary School is 
designed by Kanner Architects as 
an assemblage of brightly painted 
volumes to animate a tough neigh- 
borhood in South Central Los An- 
geles. The Los Angeles-based firm 
housed 12 classrooms and skylit cir- 
culation spaces within five distinct 
forms: two wings of stacked, or- 
thogonal classrooms connected to a 
wedge-shaped central corridor; a 
trapezoidal stair-and-elevator tower 
studded with glass blocks; and a 
cylindrical stairwell. While provid- 
ing access to classrooms, the central 
spine adjoins an existing 42,700- 
square-foot facility to the east. 

To shade classrooms from direct 
sunlight, the architects placed a 
screen wall supported by steel rods 
5 feet from the building. In addition 
to designing the new building, which 


rests above a 72-car parking garage, 1 CLASSROOM 
; > 2 CORRIDOR 
Kanner Architects devised an out- 3 (STAIRS 
door lunch pavilion. The firm is also 4 ADMINISTRATION 
responsible for overseeing the reha- 5 AUDITORIUM 
6 EXISTING 


bilitation and landscaping of existing 
facilities. To stay within the $5.7 
million budget, the architects speci- 
fied the building components to be 
finished in painted cement plaster. 
Construction is scheduled to begin 


this summer and finish next year. 
— Karen Salmon GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


BUILDING 
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Opinion 


Promoting 
Family Health 


Architects can make a 
difference in children’s 
healthcare by designing 
sensitive, family-centered 
environments. 


ew architects have medical degrees. Yet 

by virtue of our experience in working 

with medical clients, we have become 
an important part of the healthcare team. To 
be most effective in this role, we must use our 
collective knowledge—and the power of ar- 
chitectural design—to promote health and 
healing. This knowledge is particularly im- 
portant in the planning and design of chil- 
dren’s healthcare facilities. Children are the 
most vulnerable of all patients, more environ- 
mentally sensitive than adults. Children also 
belong to families, and children’s facilities 
must be holistically planned so that siblings, 
parents, and even grandparents can be com- 
fortable in their surroundings. 


Taking the lead 

We lack neither resources nor examples of 
how to “do it right” when it comes to the de- 
sign of healthcare facilities for children. The 
information base is enormous, and organiza- 
tions that provide useful data are numerous 
and accessible. So why don’t the examples of 
good healthcare design outnumber the exam- 
ples that leave children and their families 
feeling frightened, confused, and isolated? 

I contend it is because, in many cases, we 
design to the standards of care set forth by 
our clients, regardless of our own professional 
knowledge and standards. We are equally 
content to provide pedestrian projects for 
“average” clients on a tight budget and cre- 
ative, thoughtful projects for clients who 
commit greater resources to the design and 
construction of their facilities. In our effort to 
“respond” to our clients, we may compromise 
the minimum standards that, as architects, 
we know are essential to the design of sup- 
portive, healing environments. 

There are three areas in which I believe ar- 
chitects can make a significant contribution if 
we take the lead in designing environments 
for family-centered children’s healthcare: the 
pediatric intensive care unit (ICU), the lobbies 
and public spaces of our public hospitals, and 
juvenile isolation areas. 


A pediatric intensive care unit is the classic 
technology-driven healthcare environment. 
Even when it is understood that many intru- 
sive design elements are the direct result of 
life-saving technology, the ICU is a frighten- 
ing place for all involved. It demands reduc- 
ing noise and light, protecting children from 
distressing sights, designing a supportive en- 
vironment for the family in its care for criti- 
cally ill children, and facilitating communica- 
tion among hospital staff and the child and 
his or her family. And we must take the lead 
in ensuring such a supportive environment in 
the [CU—with or without a direct mandate 
from our client. 


Public spaces, private emotions 
The second example involves the lobbies and 
waiting areas in our hospitals. As a substitute 
for the primary-care physicians they don’t 
have, many families turn to public hospitals 
and emergency rooms for the care of their 
children. When this happens, lobbies and 
waiting areas become the places where fami- 
lies make life-and-death decisions and are 
forced to live until a crisis is over. Fear, anxi- 
ety, confusion, and often grieving may beset 
children and families in varying intensities 
throughout their stay. We must provide 
comfortable places to act out these emotions. 
To make matters worse, signage only in 
English sets up a language barrier that can 
anger and intimidate family members. Isn’t it 
time we used our ingenuity and common 
sense to acknowledge the diversity of family 
needs and to design spaces that provide pri- 
vacy, comfort, and an environment that’s 
easy to understand regardless of class, educa- 
tion, and cultural background? As architects, 
we can’t solve the problems that poverty 
brings to sick children, but we must find 
ways to protect these children and their fami- 
lies from being further traumatized by the 
environments we design for their care. 
Finally, I want to challenge architects and 
planners to reevaluate the design of isolation 
areas for children. Years ago, we quarantined 
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sick children to prevent them from infecting 
others. Today, we isolate immuno-compro- 
mised children from others with infectious 
diseases, contact with plants and animals, and 
even certain foods. Deprived of the kinds of 
interaction we consider psychologically 
healthful, these children may be cut off from 
any sense of community. How can healing oc- 
cur in such isolation? 


Architecture of connections 

Perhaps it is heresy for architects to suggest, 
as many physicians and nurses already have, 
that the single-bedded room now popular in 
newer hospitals may not be the best way to 
deliver care to children. By separating chil- 
dren from one another, we have compro- 
mised the communal atmosphere of the 
ward, where physicians and nurses could 
watch over groups of children and where 
parents and children could share in the 
knowledge and care of others. 

We must find ways to engage, entertain, 
and communicate with these isolated chil- 
dren. Through sensitive design, an experi- 
ence of connection can be introduced even 
where physical isolation is required. Are 
there windows placed where a child in bed 
can look outside? If so, what can they see? 
Why not build an aquarium or a terrarium 
containing animals? We must reexamine ar- 
chitecture that divides and isolates so that 
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DISNEY CANCER INSTITUTE AT FLORIDA HOSPITAL: 
Ellerbe Becket’s design of atrium (top) and radiation 
oncology waiting/play area (above). 


the environments we design encourage inti- 
macy and create a spirit of caring. 

In the end, all architecture is healthcare ar- 
chitecture. We have the ability to shape hu- 
man experience—for good or for ill—through 


It’s time for architects to take greater 
credit—and greater responsibility —for the 
power of architecture as a health-enhancing 
endeavor. We have much to learn from our 
healthcare clients, and they have much to 
learn from us. Our job is not only to respond 
to the direction of our clients, but also to use 
our professional expertise to promote health 
and healing. If we take this challenge seriously, 
we can make an even greater contribution to 
the future of children’s healthcare. 

—John Gaunt 


the environments we design. That’s why most 
of us become architects in the first place. The 
unique quality of healthcare design is that 
many of the people whose experiences we 
shape are in distress, and our work may either 
diminish or increase their distress. What dif- 
ferentiates us from our healthcare clients is 
that we are experts in different aspects of how 


environment contributes to health. J. Gaunt is CEO of Ellerbe Becket in Minneapolis. 
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(The Doorly Zoo in Omaha, as well as zoos in 
Lincoln Park, Milwaukee, Toledo, Brookfield, 
Wichita, Tulsa, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and 
Detroit to mention a few.) 
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Architecture 
for kids 


The growing children’s 
rights movement opens new 


frontiers for architects. 


PAUL HESTER 


ABOVE: Caryakid designed by Venturi, 
Scott Brown & Associates for Chil- 
dren’s Museum of Houston symbolizes 
importance of young visitors. 


ARCHITECTURE 


n St. Charles, Illinois, 9-year-old Nicole 

Schoo and her 4-year-old-sister, Diana, 

survive nine days home alone, while their 
parents vacation in Mexico. In Washington, 
D.C., 9-year-old Anastasia Somosa asks Pres- 
ident Clinton on national television to help 
her sister, who has cerebral palsy, move out 
of “special education” and into a mainstream 
classroom. In Orlando, Florida, 12-year-old 
Gregory Kingsley becomes the first child in 
the country to “divorce” his parents, after tes- 
tifying in court that they mistreated him. 

These cases and others are pushing chil- 
dren’s rights to the top of America’s agenda. 
From Nannygate to Deadbeat Dads, Head 
Start to Family Leave, the Safe Schools Initia- 
tive to Free Immunization, children have 
grabbed the headlines and tugged at the na- 
tion’s heartstrings. How could it be otherwise 
in a year when America elects its first baby 
boomer President and also benefits from a 
First Lady who champions children’s rights? 

President Clinton has delivered a strong 
message of hope for children, proposing in- 
creased spending for Head Start, universal 
immunizations, and nutrition programs. 
“Perhaps the most fundamental change our 
new direction offers,” Clinton declared in his 
State of the Union address, “is its focus on 
the future and its investment which I seek in 
our children.” 


From headlines to drawing boards 
It seems inevitable that children, in many 
ways America’s most silent and disadvantaged 
minority, would wind up in the spotlight. The 
current focus on children’s issues stems largely 
from their sheer increase in numbers—the re- 
sult of America’s baby boomers producing a 
boom of their own. According to the U.S. 
Census Bureau, 4.1 million children were born 
in America in 1990, 1991, and 1992, almost 
as many as the 4.3 million born in 1957, the 
peak year of the postwar baby boom. 

The awareness of children’s rights has 
quickly created an important frontier for 
America’s architects. As the need for better 


child-care centers and schools leaps from the 
headlines to the drawing boards, the profes- 
sion is being challenged to develop new solu- 
tions, spurred by a growing contingent of 
child psychologists, early learning specialists, 
caregivers, and other child-related consul- 
tants. These experts contend that children’s 
cognitive, social, emotional, and physical de- 
velopment is greatly influenced by the qual- 
ity of their environments—whether child- 
care centers, schools, or their own back- 
yards—where they spend their formative 
years and that make-do design approaches of 
the past will no longer suffice. 

Such experts say architects must do a bet- 
ter job of tailoring environments for children, 
just as they tailor environments for the el- 
derly and disabled. Architects must create 
places that nurture children and foster their 
development, not hinder it. “Because it is for 
our future generations, I can’t imagine any 
place where design matters more,” contends 
Anita Rui Olds, a California-based consultant 
for children’s facilities. 


Project types for children 
This recognition of children’s design needs is 
spurring an increasing number of child-related 
architectural commissions. Opportunities range 
from birthing centers that reflect the latest ad- 
vances in neonatal care and obstetrics; to 
schools designed for today’s computer-literate 
“tekkies”; to a wide range of child-friendly 
museums, exploratoriums, and play centers. 
And a new breed of child-design specialists is 
emerging to create them. “I would say it’s a 
movement,” states architect Richard J. Passan- 
tino, president of LEA/Passantino + Bavier, an 
Arlington, Virginia-based firm that specializes 
in child-related projects. “It’s one of the most 
important issues that architects face.” 

Current child-related design is concen- 
trated in four building types. 
a Child-care and learning environments: 
The federal government is currently the 
country’s largest single client of child-care 
centers. The U. S. General Services 
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Administration (GSA) operates 92 centers, 
each with an average of 75 children, ranging 
in age from 6 weeks to 5 years, and is build- 
ing another 10 to 12 every year. The GSA has 
also developed a prototypical “minicenter” 
for supporting fewer than 75 children. 
Corporate America is establishing hun- 
dreds more day-care centers for its employ- 
ees, such as a new facility built by Warner 
Bros. (pages 70-75), and so are community 
groups and for-profit franchises such as 
Kinder-Care. A 1992 report commissioned 
by the Child Care Action Campaign esti- 
mated the number of children in nurseries 
and preschools would increase from 3.7 mil- 
lion in 1992 to 5.3 million by the year 2000. 
= Schools: Design of educational facilities, a 
source of steady work for many firms, has re- 
ceived a boost as many school districts and 
administrators launch a wave of additions, al- 
terations, and new buildings. Some projects 
are initiated in response to the increased 
number of school-age children. Others, in- 
cluding projects by the New York City 
School Construction Authority (pages 54- 
63), are generated by the need to upgrade or 
replace obsolete buildings. Legislation can 
also trigger construction projects, such as 
when local “potty-parity” ordinances require 
schools to have comparable lavatories and ath- 
letic facilities for boys and girls, or when the 
Americans with Disabilities Act requires more 
mainstreaming of children with disabilities. 
The educational reform movement will be 
an important generator of future projects, pre- 


A growing contingent of child psychologists, early learning 


specialists, caregivers, and other consultants contend that 


children’s cognitive, social, emotional, and physical 


development is greatly influenced by the quality of their 


environments during their formative years, and that make- 


do design approaches will no longer suffice. 
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dicts Gary T. Moore, a University of Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee architecture professor and de- 
sign consultant. Around the country, Moore 
reports, school administrators are exploring 
ways to break the mold and create facilities 
that embody new teaching concepts. They in- 
clude incorporating multipurpose spaces to ac- 
commodate innovative curriculums, clustering 
classrooms in new ways, decentralizing teach- 
ers’ offices so they are closer to their class- 
rooms, and downsizing schools in general. 

m Healthcare: Advances in obstetrics, pedi- 
atrics, gene therapy for children, and other 
specialized treatments are shaping new mod- 
els of healthcare for children. Projects range 
from medically managed day care for chil- 
dren with AIDS (pages 89-95) to shock 
trauma centers for life-threatening injuries. 
In California, a new pediatric hospital by 
NBBJ incorporates children’s play concepts 
into acute-care facilities (pages 76-81). 

= Recreation and entertainment: Children’s 
museums are the fastest growing type of mu- 
seum in the country, with more than 350 
worldwide, 250 in the U.S., and at least five 
more in the planning stages. Their high pro- 
file is due in part to the participation of such 
well-known design firms as Venturi, Scott 
Brown & Associates, architect of the new 
Children’s Museum of Houston (pages 46- 
51). Also designed with children in mind are 
an assortment of parks, zoos, aquariums, sci- 
ence centers, amusement parks, and other 
complexes that blur the edges between edu- 
cation, entertainment, and retailing. 


Design based on research 

Architects willing to pursue these and other 
child-related commissions are likely to dis- 
cover that designing for kids is not child’s 
play. A growing body of data indicates that 
environments designed for preschool children 
have a strong impact on their cognitive and 
social development. Architects can no longer 
fake it by creating buildings that are merely 
playful or whimsical. Their work has to be 
backed by research. 


Making buildings playful is “certainly 
helpful for kids,” Moore states. “But it is not 
anywhere near enough. There are fundamen- 
tal organizational schemes for child-care cen- 
ters that we now can base upon well-substan- 
tiated research.” Studies show, for example, 
that there should be two entryways to every 
space that accommodates children, and that 
day-care centers should be broken down as 
much as possible to houselike parts. 

“Children learn about their world through 
their senses—by looking, touching, tasting, 
smelling,” adds Patricia F. Kinney, deputy 
director of the Office of Child Care and De- 
velopment Programs at the GSA. “I urge ar- 
chitects to get down on their knees and move 
around to get a sense of a child’s world.” 
Kinney notes that many child-care centers 
are designed with more flaws than positive 
features. They range from cramped condi- 
tions to mazelike layouts to obstructed areas 
where children could be vulnerable to abuse 
by child-care workers. 

Adds Olds, “When it comes to children, 
we have to put aside many of the customary 
designers’ rules and trends and ask ourselves: 
Does this feel right? Would I, as a child, have 
really appreciated it? The needs of children 
are very different from those of adults.” An- 
other impediment to good design for children 
is that architects rarely consult with the 
young clients for whom they are designing. 
One exception is a treehouse designed by 
Glenn + Williams Architects (pages 52-53). 
The Baltimore firm interviewed its clients, 
then aged 5 and 3, and created a design that 
would free the children’s imagination. 


Striving for teamwork 

Experts recommend that architects adopt a 
multidisciplinary approach to designing for 
children. The architect and client, they con- 
tend, must form a diverse project team that 
includes interior designers, child psycholo- 
gists and consultants, community representa- 
tives, as well as children who will ultimately 
use the space. 


PAUL HESTER 


Designing for kids 1s not child’s play. Experts recommend 
that architects adopt a multidisciplinary approach to design- 
ing for children. The architect and client, they contend, must 


form a diverse project team that includes interior designers, 


child psychologists and consultants, community 


representatives, and children who will use their spaces. 


Architects are taking a variety of other 
steps that will give them a better under- 
standing of and increased sensitivity to chil- 
dren’s design issues. The AIA’s Architecture 
for Education Committee, for example, held 
its first conference on early education and 
preschool design in February. AIA committee 
members are also building bridges with other 
organizations, such as the National Associa- 
tion for the Education of Young Children. 

The GSA is about to issue comprehensive 
design guidelines for federal day-care centers, 
spelling out minimum recommended sizes for 
indoor and outdoor spaces and other key cri- 
teria. The guidelines will also be useful to pri- 
vate companies, community groups, or others 
planning to build or expand child-care cen- 
ters. In addition, the American Public Health 
Association and American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics have released a resource manual called 
“Caring for Our Children,” and the Center on 
Effective Services for Children is developing a 
series of guides to give communities “how to” 
information on designing, financing, and 
constructing childhood facilities. 

Like many of the young clients it serves, 
the children’s design movement is very much 
in its infancy. A wide gap still exists between 
the awareness of design problems and archi- 
tects’ ability to solve them. But more and 
more architects have made an encouraging 
start, as revealed in this issue. For these pio- 
neers within the nascent field of children’s 
design, there is still plenty of room to grow. 


—Edward Gunts 


ABOVE: Classrooms such as those in 
New York City’s PS 92 by Gruzen 


Samton Steinglass must accommodate 


more functions, fewer students. 


FACING PAGE: Rios Associates’ plywood 


furniture for the Warner Bros. Chil- 
dren’s Center offers flexible arrange- 


ments of seating and playing surfaces. 
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CHUCK CHO! 


Children’s Museum of Houston 
Houston, Texas 
Venturi, Scott Brown & Associates 


ABOVE: Children’s Museum turns a 
monumental Classical face to Binz Street. 
Freestanding entrance portico gently 
parodies Houston’s Museum of Fine Arts 
up the street. 

SITE PLAN: Museum complex consists of 
decorated shed containing offices and 
exhibition spaces (left) and prefabricated 
service and storage wing (right) that 
enclose a courtyard. 

FACING PAGE: Monumental columns are 
anchored by cast stone bases, with shafts 
and capitals covered in synthetic stucco. 
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SITE PLAN 

1 MUSEUM 

2 COURTYARD 

3 WORKSHOP/STORAGE 


nyone searching for a quick, neat 
summary of Robert Venturi’s archi- 
tectural ideas should visit the new 
Children’s Museum of Houston. Although it 
cost just under $4 million, the 43,000- 
square-foot building is filled with the kind of 
quirky inventiveness that has marked Ven- 
turi’s career from the beginning. It mixes 
bold color with a pop Classicism that is nei- 
ther tedious nor tendentious. It speaks the 
language of children without talking down to 
them. It is the quintessential decorated shed. 
The new museum, which opened in No- 
vember, culminates four years of dogged ef- 
fort by its board of trustees and volunteers to 
find a new home. Founded in 1980, the insti- 
tution grew over the decade until attendance 
reached 150,000 annually in 1989. With no 
prospects of expanding its existing building, 
the board purchased a site at Binz and La 
Branch streets, a few blocks from Hermann 
Park and Houston’s Museum of Fine Arts. 
Venturi, Scott Brown & Associates was 
chosen from a list of more than 40 architects. 
The board members wanted a well-known 
architect to boost the building’s fund-raising 
prospects and were impressed with Venturi’s 
unbuilt proposal for Euro Disney and his de- 
sign for the Seattle Art Museum (ARCHITEC- 
TURE, August 1992, pages 56-65). They 
were even more attracted by Venturi, Scott 
Brown’s reputation for producing imagina- 
tive designs on tight budgets. 
Venturi and the Houston firm of Jackson 
& Ryan Architects responded with a shrewd, 
functional building that combines traditional 
civic architecture with the Spartan esthetic of 
a black box theater. The centerpiece is a 
monumental hall, called the Kids Gallery, 
that runs the full east-west length of the site. 
Classrooms and a gift shop line its north side, 
and permanent exhibits border the south. 
The Kids Gallery is intended to serve as 
a temporary exhibit space and ceremonial 
gathering place, although at the moment it 
primarily functions as a long, interior street. 
An exhibition workshop and storage space 


have been banished to a prefabricated metal 
shed at the rear of the site, away from the ex- 
hibits; the shed and the L-shaped museum 
frame an outdoor courtyard. 

The museum’s north facade, along Binz, 
appears conventionally civic from the street, 
with a row of pilasters and brightly painted 
capitals. But, characteristically, Venturi in- 
vokes Classicism only to undercut it. The pi- 
lasters are unevenly spaced, as are the letters 
in the word “CHILDREN’S” along the cornice. 


design,” recalls Melinda Poss, chair of the 
building committee. It was not the only tense 
moment during the design process. Venturi 
wanted the proscenium arches in the Kids 
Gallery to be more representational, like arch- 
ing trees, perhaps, or figures from Hansel and 
Gretel. “But the trustees felt that this would 
be imposing too much on the children’s imagi- 
nations,” Venturi laments. Despite these ob- 
stacles, the architects avoided the black box 
atmosphere of many museums. Light pours 


ABOVE: North elevation represents playful 
adaptation of the iconography 

of nearby adult institutions, especially 
the Museum of Fine Arts, which includes 
a traditional masonry rear facade and a 
steel-and-glass Miesian front. 

RIGHT: Columns’ monumental scale is 
complemented by decorative details. 
FACING PAGE: The 13 “caryakids” are 
rendered with 13 different hair and skin 
colors, making an unequivocal statement 
about the value of cultural diversity. They 
are constructed of inverted Y, steel 
columns encased in fiberglass. 
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The “C” sticks out beyond one end of the 
building, while the “S” fends for itself on the 
other. The museum’s west facade is covered 
in corrugated-metal siding and features a 
covered walkway supported by 13 “caryakids,” 
Venturi’s playful fiberglass version of the 
draped caryatids that hold up the roofs of 
Classical buildings. Buses pull up under a 
broad canopy and decant children directly into 
the orientation theater off the entrance lobby. 

The building’s playful spirit is captured 
by its entrance. Four jumbo Classical 
columns, painted yellow, support an oversize 
curved pediment with “MUSEUM” written in 
gigantic poster letters. This assemblage has 
no right angles and looks slightly unsteady. 
Such juggling of scales and symbols has dis- 
tinguished Venturi’s institutional work from 
the beginning. 

Although these witty blends of Pop Art 
and high culture are well-known Venturi sta- 
ples, they baffled the trustees at first. “We had 
to spend six weeks walking them through the 


through tall arched windows at the ends of the 
Kids Gallery, as well as from clerestories that 
flood the second-floor offices with daylight. 
The proscenium arches in the ceiling may be 
Kmart versions of their flashier counterparts in 
Seattle, but they enliven the space nonetheless. 
Simple, low benches line two wainscoted 
walls, recalling school corridors or the waiting 
rooms of vintage train stations. The gallery is 
intended to be a signature space, one that visi- 
tors will recall long after they’ve forgotten the 
rest of the museum. 

The exhibits vary dramatically in quality 
and sophistication. The largest are two re- 
created village scenes from Mexico and Tai- 
wan, complete with classrooms, houses, and 
market squares. They are skillfully and lov- 
ingly crafted, yet seem curiously static for a 
generation weaned on MTV. Several others, 
including the video studio and the supermar- 
ket, seem old hat. By contrast, an environ- 
mental exhibit on pollution promises to give 
children an irresistible opportunity to dump 


y 


garbage and fake chemicals down a toilet or a 
kitchen drain and then watch them flow into 
special aquariums representing the bays and 
estuaries of the Texas Gulf Coast. 

When the kids get too tired or too hyper 
to function, they can escape to the museum’s 
courtyard. Venturi insisted that this outdoor 
space be treated as an activity area and not 
just a patch of grass. At the moment, it con- 
tains a bubbling bayou, a greenhouse, large 
planter boxes, and several street games. 


ABOVE, LEFT TO RIGHT: Entrance lobby to 
Kids Gallery is flooded with daylight. 
North side is lined with classrooms, 
offices, and a gift shop. South side 
incorporates entrance to exhibition. 
PLANS: Ground floor consists of flexible 
exhibition areas, auditorium, and 
gathering space. Administrative offices 
are located on second floor. 

FACING PAGE: Decorative arches in Kids 
Gallery, constructed of painted 
particleboard, add festivity. 
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FIRST FLOOR 


There’s probably too much stuff in too small 
a space, but children thrive on jostling. 

With only a $3.8 million budget, the mu- 
seum shows signs of economy everywhere: in 
the quality of materials and finishes, such as 
synthetic stucco, drywall, and corrugated 
metal, and the straightforward, no-nonsense 
treatment of the individual spaces. 

Yet the results do not look cheap. And 
much of the credit belongs to Jackson & 
Ryan, the local firm that prepared the bud- 
get, produced the working drawings, and 
kept the board’s expectations in check with- 
out destroying its dreams. 

In designing the Children’s Museum, 
Venturi’s career has come nearly full circle. 
Twenty years ago, in the early 1970s, his 
firm was often asked to come up with innoy- 
ative designs on shoestring budgets. Al- 
though modest, Houston’s newest museum 
demonstrates that even after 25 years, Ven- 
turi’s ideas are still very compelling. 

—David Dillon 
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Stacy’s and Michael’s Treehouse 
Bethesda, Maryland 
Glenn + Williams Architects 


PLASTIC RIDGE 
2X8 RIDGE BEAM 
2X6 RAFTER 
METAL RAIL 

2X6 JOIST 

4X4 POST 
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ABOVE: View through trees and section 
show pees a platform and play- 
fi f 


house formed from cedar posts. 
FACING PAGE, TOP: At dusk, children’s 
treehouse glows like lantern when illu- 
minated from within. 

FACING PAGE, BOTTOM: Section detail 
(right) and photos show points where 
purlins project through plastic sheers 
that clad the treehouse (center) and 
where wood frame emerges (left). 


INto the Woods 


hen a Washington, D.C.-based de- 

veloper decided to give his grand- 

children a gift, he didn’t run out to 
a store and buy it. Instead, the developer 
commissioned Glenn + Williams Architects of 
Baltimore to design a treehouse and let his 
grandchildren serve as clients. The architects 
interviewed the children, Stacy and Michael, 
then aged 5 and 3, and made a scale model. 
Explains Partner J. Lee Glenn, “With children, 
you get a different perspective. They said: ‘It 
has to be taller than a giant. It has to be a train. 
I’ve got to be able to sleep in it.” 

The result of this unusual architect-client 
collaboration is a building that is architec- 
turally sophisticated yet tailored to its young 
owners. In fact, the backyard treehouse turned 
out to be a “next-to-tree-house” because the ar- 
chitects decided it would be safer to build their 
design on the ground rather than in the tree- 
tops. Nestled in a stand of tall pines, the 400- 
square-foot structure consists of a large deck 
and a partially enclosed shelter. It is built from 
4-by-4, custom-milled cedar posts placed on a 
2-foot module. The roof and sides are clad in 
'/4-inch-thick translucent plastic panels, affixed 
to the framework with neoprene washers and 
stainless steel screws. 

By organizing the treehouse as a sequence of 
sliding planes and then selectively removing 
various elements of the framework, the archi- 
tects created a building that gradually erodes to 
become part of the landscape. Within 22 feet, it 
progresses from an enclosed structure to an 
open deck to a freestanding lattice. Within the 
lattice, horizontal dowels and vertical 1 by 4s 
double as bars and ladders, offering a variety of 
play opportunities. 

In their effort to free the children’s imagina- 
tions with a structure that is rooted in abstrac- 
tion, Glenn and Williams have also provided a 
lesson about the limits of sheleer—and the pos- 
sibilities. One day the structure is a space ship. 
The next day it’s Cinderella's castle. Ultimately, 
the treehouse can be whatever its small clients 
want it to be. 

—Edward Gunts 


Portfolio of New York 
City Schools 


THESE PAGES: The enabling legislation for 
the New York City School Construction 
Authority requires that not less than 40 
percent of the value of all projects 
completed in a fiscal year, including 
design, construction documents, and 
supervision, be performed by employees of 
the authority. The remaining 60 percent of 
projects are completed by architectural 
firms with New York offices. 
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-IS 90, Richard Dattner Architect. 
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f President Clinton succeeds in persuad- 

ing Congress to improve both education 

and infrastructure, as promised by his 
economic stimulus plan, he should begin by 
encouraging school construction. Clinton and 
Education Secretary Richard Riley might well 
look to New York City, which not only 
boasts the largest school system—1 million 
students and 62,000 teachers—but a new 
way of efficiently constructing various types 
of schools. Five years ago, the Board of Edu- 
cation created the New York City School 
Construction Authority (SCA), an entire city 
agency devoted to designing, constructing, 
and rehabilitating public schools. Now in the 
fourth year of its first five-year plan, the au- 
thority will complete, on schedule, a $4.3 bil- 
lion program to build 50 new schools and 30 
additions and to finish 70 major renovations 
and countless related physical improvements. 
Over the next 10 years, SCA expenditures on 
new school construction and refurbishment 


MANHATTAN: Murray Bergtraum High School, Mid- 
town Campus, Jack L. Gordon Architects. 


are projected to reach $24 billion. The size of 
this construction program, its efficiency, and 
its high architectural quality should set a 
standard for other school building programs 
throughout the nation. The SCA’s achieve- 
ment is all the more remarkable given the 
Board of Education’s recent history of shock- 
ing neglect of its school buildings and its fail- 
ure to generate essential new construction. 


Task force takes action 

Amy Linden, the Board of Education’s chief 
executive, division of school facilities, reports 
that her agency is the third-largest real prop- 
erty manager in the country, exceeded only 
by the U.S. Postal Service and the U.S. De- 
partment of Defense. Nevertheless, she notes, 
as recently as five years ago, the board re- 
ceived only $40 million from New York City 
each year for direct maintenance costs and 
approximately $200 million for capital pro- 
jects. For 12 years—from 1976, when New 
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BRONX: PS 266 annex, School Construction Authority. 
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York City temporarily lost its credit rating, 
to 1988, when the SCA was launched—the 
board was unable to procure adequate funds 
to carry out routine maintenance of existing 
schools or build needed new facilities. Lack of 
financial resources was compounded by bu- 
reaucratic delays and mismanagement. 

In April 1987, the Board of Education, 
belatedly responding to impending catastro- 
phe, appointed a 12-member task force on 
capital financing and construction to examine 
the physical condition of New York’s 1,050 
public school buildings (totaling 103 million 
square feet), including annexes, minischools, 
and central offices; to develop a long-term 
capital revitalization plan to reverse the phys- 
ical deterioration of the schools; and to bring 
them up to the highest contemporary peda- 
gogical and environmental standards. In ad- 
dition, the task force sought to devise a 
means to fund the plan; to rectify, through 
improved organizational and implementation 
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RONX: PS 37, Liebman Melting Partnership. 


strategies, management weaknesses through- 
out the entire design, construction, and 
maintenance process; and to eliminate bur- 
densome approvals mandated by other public 
agencies. The task force toured schools in the 
five boroughs and conducted interviews with 
superintendents, principals, teachers, and 
custodians, as well as city officials, school offi- 
cials from other cities, educators, architects, 
and members of the construction industry. 


A school system in crisis 

The task force found New York’s schools to 
be in even worse shape than expected. Its in- 
ventory of the physical and functional condi- 
tion of the buildings, the first ever in the his- 
tory of the board, revealed overcrowding in 
more than 400 schools, and more than 600 
schools required major repair work, including 
HVAC upgrades. More than a third of the 
schools still burned coal; half were over 45 
years old; and some were nearly 100 years 


BRONX: IS 206A, School Construction Authority. 


old. In many schools, due to deterioration, 
overcrowding, or both, children were without 
drinking fountains, toilets, or playgrounds. 
Often combination gymnasium/auditoriums 
were being used to handle student overflow, 
with one class relegated to the stage, and sev- 
eral other classes clustered in the former 
gym—all without any form of visual or 
acoustical separation. 

Architect Thomas Spiers, the School Con- 
struction Authority’s vice president of opera- 
tions, summed up the devastating effect 
wreaked by the lack of maintenance: “If you 
don’t fix the roof, water leaks through and 
ruins the ceiling. Plaster falls on the kids. 
Many New York City schools have their up- 
per floors closed off because the plaster has 
collapsed. Water gets into the walls and it 
freezes and pushes out the brickwork. Water 
gets to the structural steel and rusts it. We 
never did the stitch in time. Now we have to 
do nine stitches, and it will cost billions.” 
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QUEENS: PS 64, School Construction Authority. 


Creating a construction authority 

The task force, spearheaded by Linden, com- 
pleted its work in less than six months. “We 
decided that school construction and rehabili- 
tation were simply beyond the competence of 
the Board of Education,” Linden relates. “We 
concluded that the dollars we would be able to 
raise through New York City capital funds 
would be sufficiently substantial for the board 
to have its own independent authority.” It 
took a year for the state legislature to pass the 
bill creating the new authority. Finally, in 
1988, the School Construction Authority was 
established as a public benefit corporation em- 
powered to design, construct, and perform 
major rehabilitation of New York City’s 
schools, while improving the efficiency, eco- 
nomics, and quality of the process. 

Essential to the success of the SCA was the 
establishment of its five-year capital plan. Lin- 
den reports that “in the old process every sin- 
gle project was a budget line item, and each 
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QUEENS: PS 54 minischool, William A. Hall. 
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one had to be negotiated with City Hall. 
Given $4.3 billion and five years in which to 
spend it, we were able to determine how to 
split the money between constructing new 
schools and modernization.” 

So that the time to design and build a new 
school could be reduced from eight years to 
four or five, the enabling legislation exempted 
the authority from restrictive regulations and 
other time delays. No city or state agency 
could impose its oversight on the work of the 
authority. In addition, the SCA was released for 
five years from New York state’s Wicks Law, 
which requires agencies undertaking certain 
public construction to conduct separate bid- 
ding for plumbing, heating, and electrical con- 
tracts. The legislation also spared the SCA from 
the city’s Uniform Land Use Review Proce- 
dures (ULURP). The agency was given zoning 
override powers, but community and school 
district boards could not override the author- 
ity’s decisions. Local boards can, of course, act 
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QUEENS: PS 62, School-Construction Authority. 
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in an advisory capacity, and the authority con- 
siders it imperative to win their support. Al- 
bert A. Gallardo, director for external affairs, 
makes sure the local community knows what 
the agency is doing. “We are very different,” 
he explains, “from city agencies that come 
unannounced and start to dig up the street. 
Before we begin, we tell them that we're go- 
ing to be around for three or four years to build 
a school. We warn them that we will drive 
piles, and some of their houses may shake.” 
The SCA is permitted to enter into its own 
contracts and pay its own bills without con- 
sulting with the office of the City Controller. 
To check the backgrounds of outside contrac- 
tors—including architects, consultants, ven- 
dors, and builders—the SCA has its own in- 
spector general system, with special powers to 
fight corruption in the building trades. Ac- 
cording to authority trustee Meyer S. Frucher: 
“We are after generalized corruption—bid rig- 
ging, shoddy work, all the ways you can steal. 
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QUEENS: PS 69, Urbahn Associates. 


BROOKLYN: PS 195, School Construction Authority. 


We have the most comprehensive, toughest 
inspector general’s office ever, because unlike 
such offices elsewhere, ours is backed by offi- 
cial law enforcement. We have police powers. 
Any contractor working with the authority 
had better be clean.” 


Striving for good design 

Because the legislation establishing the SCA re- 
leased the newly formed authority from the 
bureaucratic sign-offs that typically cause a 
wide range of complications and delays, the 
SCA can work as efficiently as a private entity. 
While the Board of Education determines 
what new schools should be built and where, 
with a program for each project, the SCA is in- 
dependently responsible for design and con- 
struction. SCA’s newly appointed president and 
chief executive officer, Barry E. Light, stresses 
that the authority is seeking the best design 
possible, and architectural firms that are not 
usually involved in public projects are hard at 


ee 
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work on the SCA’s schools. “We are trying to 
make our schools objects of civic pride, befit- 
ting their role as focal points in their commu- 
nities,” Light points out. “I am also excited by 
the fact that 40 percent of SCA’s architectural 
design is done in house.” 

Kenneth Karpel, SCA’s chief architect, 
points out that because the new agency has a 
large budget and is hiring architects during a 
recession, the SCA is able to engage the inter- 
est of top firms. But, Karpel adds, finding 
the best architects for new school work is not 
that simple. Once the way to get a New 
York City school job was to be on good terms 
with a borough president, but today, an ar- 
chitectural firm must meet standards that the 
agency is presently in the process of refining. 

To this end, the SCA has engaged New 
York architect Bonnie Roche to suggest se- 
lection procedures, including questionnaires 
and ranking systems, that will provide the 
authority with comprehensive information 


BROOKLYN: IS 2, Richard Dattner Architect. 
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QUEENS: PS 14, Gran & Sultan, Architects. 
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QUEENS: PS 233, Gran & Sultan, Architects. 
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from which to choose the right firm for the 
job. Roche reports that although the author- 
ity seeks established firms in New York with 
successful relevant experience, it is also look- 
ing for small, young firms that are willing to 
joint venture with larger offices. 

So far the SCA has assembled an excellent 
group of New York architects to design most 
of the 50 diverse types of new schools in its 
five-year program, including minischools to 
provide badly needed classrooms and special 
facilities for the disabled. Included are large 
well-known firms, such as Perkins & Will; 
Ehrenkrantz & Eckstut; and Hellmuth, 
Obata & Kassabaum as well as smaller firms, 
such as Gran & Sultan (above) and Michael 
Fieldman (pages 64-67). Although four 
prototype schools now finished or nearing 
completion (pages 60-63) were not commis- 
sioned by the authority, the SCA’s review and 
value engineering procedures improved and 
expedited their design and construction. 
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QUEENS: PS 233 interior. 


In-house design and production 

The Sca’s staff of 600 includes 180 archi- 
tects, designers, and engineers directly en- 
gaged in the design, production, and engi- 
neering of new schools and additions, as well 
as for capital improvement projects, such as 
roof replacements and upgrades of mechani- 
cal systems. “We do most of these improve- 
ments in house,” reports architect Alfred O. 
Venturini, SCA’s director of design and engi- 
neering. “Labor-intensive and requiring a 
long learning process, it is not the type of 
work to give to outside consultants.” 

The agency also employs 140 technically 
trained project managers. Their role is not to 
design but to coordinate all projects, includ- 
ing those created by in-house teams and by 
outside professionals, and to serve as liaisons 
with the Board of Education. The project 
managers—accountable for quality, safety, 
scheduling, and budgets—are the means by 
which the Schoo) Construction Authority 


QUEENS: PS 7, Ehrenkrantz & Eckstut. 


QUEENS: West Queens H.S., Gruzen Samton Steinglass. 


controls all aspects of design and construction. 
Although striving for good design, the 
SCA can be accused of failing to break new 
ground. For example, the authority has paid 
little attention to developing smaller schools 
on smaller sites, at a scale between its mini 
and mega schools. But the SCA is, neverthe- 
less, fostering new strategies for economical 
and timely school construction, which is 
paramount, given years of neglect. 
Furthermore, the completed 
schools, most notably the prototype schools, 


earliest 


are responsive to their respective neighbor- 
hood contexts through such various formal 
devices as gables, clock towers, and ornamen- 
tal detail. However, the need for economy is 
now leading the authority to develop simpler 
functional volumes, minus the costly, cus- 
tomized details of the prototypes. 

“By designing clean, uncluttered schools, 
the SCA is making the best possible use of 
taxpayers’ dollars,” maintains Philip Szujew- 
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ski, managing partner of Perkins & Will’s 
New York office, the architect of two re- 
cently completed prototype schools. 


Model for federal programs 
If the Board of Education’s new 10-year plan 
for renovation and new school construction is 
carried out with the same level of success 
now being achieved in the SCA’s first five-year 
cycle, New York City’s public schools will be 
in a state of good repair soon after the turn of 
the century, and enough new schools will 
have been constructed to provide a seat for 
every child. Meanwhile, both agencies have 
high hopes that President Clinton and Con- 
gress will deliver on the promise of federal aid 
to the nation’s schools. The New York City 
public school system is particularly deserving, 
not only because of the magnitude of its 
needs, but because of the competence with 
which these needs are at last being met. 
Meanwhile, New York City Mayor David 


QUEENS: Townsend Harris High School, Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum. 


N. Dinkins, on behalf of the Board of Educa- 
tion, has requested $188 million this year to 
be earmarked directly for capital improve- 
ments to the schools, in addition to the cur- 
rent budget of $900 million a year. 

The accomplishment of New York City’s 
School Construction Authority, which is 
unique among American cities, is already 
sending a message to other large urban areas: 
School construction is important enough to 
have its own agency. Each city that includes 
school construction in its public works sys- 
tem should consider creating such an inde- 
pendent agency for the benefit of its children. 
Educational building requires its own focus, 
removed from the preoccupations of bureau- 
cracies that build bridges, sewer systems, and 
water treatment plants. If other U.S. cities 
begin to expand and rebuild their school fa- 
cilities, as they must, New York City could 
become their model. 

—Mildred F. Schmertz 
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Primary Schools 5 and 6 
New York City 
Gruzen Samton Steinglass, Architects 


TOP LEFT AND RIGHT: PS 6 (left) in Brook- 
lyn and PS 5 (right) in Manhattan are 
composed of identical modules that are 
varied to suit their particular site. PS 5 
has 250 more students than Ps 6 and 
has an additional classroom module. 
ABOVE LEFT AND RIGHT: Modular class- 
room facades of Ps 6 (left) and Ps 5 
(right) are similar except for roof pro- 
files and material palettes. 
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he New York City Board of Educa- 

tion launched a program in 1986, two 

years before the SCA was formed, to 
meet the needs of school districts being 
affected by new waves of immigration in Man- 
hattan, Queens, Brooklyn, and the Bronx. 
Through this program, the board sought to 
speed up construction after a decade in which 
new school building had come to a halt. 

The Board of Education initiated the pro- 
gram by requiring four top New York firms 
to design prototypical schools from four mod- 
ules composed of standardized, replicable 
components that could be arranged in vari- 
ous ways on separate urban sites. The aim 
was to transform school building in New 
York City from an eight-year process to a 
four-year process by compressing site-selec- 
tion, design, and construction-document 
time; by submitting for city agency approval 
12 school designs that were essentially varia- 
tions of four; and by reducing the construc- 


tion period through the use of identical struc- 
tural components and systems. The contract 
between the SCA and the four architectural 
firms—Perkins & Will; Gruzen Samton 
Steinglass; Ehrenkrantz & Eckstut; and 
Richard Dattner—allows the SCA’s in-house 
architects to make future use of the prototypes 
for other sites, should they choose to do so. 

By the time the SCA was created, the pro- 
totype designs were well under way and 
were reviewed, revised, value-engineered, 
and constructed by the new authority. Four 
prototypes are now complete—two by 
Gruzen Samton Steinglass (these pages) and 
two by Perkins & Will (following pages). PS 
6 (above left) is a four-story, 77,487-square- 
foot primary school, located in the Flatbush 
section of Brooklyn, that accommodates 650 
students from pre-kindergarten through 
sixth grade. PS 5 (above right), another four- 
story primary school, located in upper Man- 
hattan, comprises 93,200 square feet, and 


accommodates 900 students through fifth 
grade. The two schools share similar four- 
story classroom modules (drawing, above): 
Each floor of PS 5 consists of three clusters of 
four, 25-student classrooms; each floor of PS 
6 contains two clusters. 

Both schools include a separate administra- 
tion module—a four-story structure—that 
consolidates teacher support, administration 
offices, and other specialized program spaces. 
A “commons” module, incorporating the audi- 
torium, cafeteria, and gymnasium, can func- 
tion independently of the rest of the school for 
community and after-hours use. Connector 
modules containing lobby areas, elevators, and 
stairs are inserted between the classroom, ad- 
ministration, and commons modules. These 
links, variable in size and shape, serve as 
knuckles that permit the prototype compo- 
nents to join at various angles and levels, al- 
lowing flexible adjustments to accommodate 
site conditions and additions. 
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Gruzen Samton Steinglass varied each pro- 
totype through changes in treatment and in- 
terpretation to project an individual identity 
sympathetic to each school’s context. PS 6, for 
example, is located next to the former Flat- 
bush Town Hall, a New York City landmark. 
Architects Peter Samton and George Luaces 
acknowledged the school’s architecturally dis- 
tinguished neighbor by adding roof gables and 
a skeletal cap of painted steel to crown the en- 
trance. Apart from their soft-toned brick and 
quietly colored casement trim, also chosen in 
deference to the landmark, the modules are 
identical to those of PS 5. 

In contrast, PS 5, sandwiched between a 
roadway and a riverfront with no immediate 
neighbors to which to defer, is appropriately 
rendered in bold brick patterning and a satu- 
rated, lively color palette. Both schools benefit 
from the attention given to window grilles, 
fences, gates, and landscape design. 

—M.F.S. 


AXONOMETRIC: Four classrooms are 
clustered around small lobby. 

TOP: Lobby and corridor walls are sur- 
faced in colorful tiles surrounding care- 
fully located exhibit areas. 

ABOVE: Classrooms feature teaching 
areas, study alcoves, bay windows, and 
generous storage cabinets. 
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Primary Schools 23 and 279 
New York City 
Perkins & Will, Architects 


AXONOMETRIC: PS 23 consists of four 
modules (left to right): Lunchroom/au- 
ditorium with curved rear wall; pair of 
four-story classroom modules for 600 
students; administration tower; and 
one-story gymnasium at the rear. 

TOP LEFT: Administration module is 
flanked by identical classroom mod- 
ules. Portion of lunchroom/auditorium 
block appears at far left. 

TOP RIGHT: Lunchroom/auditorium 
block adjoins play area. 

ABOVE RIGHT: Classroom module re- 
veals Art Deco-inspired detailing. 
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rimary Schools 23 (above) and 279 (fac- 

ing page), both located in the Bronx, 

are the first of the New York City 
Board of Education’s prototype schools to be 
completed by the School Construction Au- 
thority. Designed by Perkins & Will, the ele- 
mentary schools share the basic concept of all 
the prototype schools now completed or un- 
der construction (previous pages). 

Philip Szujewski, managing partner of 
Perkins & Will’s New York office, calls the 
basic building blocks of these new schools 
“protoparts.” They consist of four modules: a 
four-story classroom cluster for 300 students, 
including regular classrooms, special-educa- 
tion classrooms, and teacher work areas; a 
four-story administration resource tower, in- 
cluding administrative offices, a teacher’s 
lounge, library, and shared resource space for 
art, science, and computer studies; a commu- 
nity center composed of a two-story lunch- 
room/auditorium; and a one-story gymna- 


sium. These modules were designed to be 
configured in a variety of ways to adapt to site 
conditions and school capacity requirements. 

The 300-student teaching cluster vertically 
integrates school age groups, with pre-kinder- 
garten and kindergarten classrooms on the 
ground floor and the upper grades on the 
top floors. Special-education classrooms and 
teacher resource centers are located within each 
cluster, rather than being relegated to one area 
of the complex. The classrooms are arrayed as 
pods surrounding lavatory facilities and a stair 
tower, which helps students identify their clus- 
ter and classroom locations. 

The administration resource tower houses 
the shared academic and support infrastruc- 
ture of the school, as well as a two-story li- 
brary and belfry reading room. In both Bronx 
schools, this protopart is placed to mark the 
formal entrance and lobby and serves as a 
hinge for connecting the other modules. 

Because today’s urban school must play an 


i 
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important civic role in its neighborhood, the 
communal modules in the two Bronx schools 
include a lunchroom open to the community 
after hours, along with an auditorium. They 
are designed as two-story elements to provide 
a change of scale for complexes that are pre- 
dominately four stories. In both locations, 
these community centers provide added secu- 
rity by offering a separate entrance for non- 
school-hour community events. 

Having designed the pair of completed 
Bronx schools and three others—one more in 
the Bronx and two in Brooklyn—Perkins & 
Will proposes additional refinements to its 
prototypes. Considerable savings would be 
achieved, the firm believes, if each module 
were contained within a rectangular footprint, 
thereby simplifying building foundations, 
exterior wall construction, and interior plan 
configurations. Reducing the number of win- 
dow openings, as well as the number of win- 
dow types, would reduce the cost of fabrica- 


tion. Roof configurations could be simplified, 
eliminating small roofs, bell towers, cleresto- 
ries, and elaborately concealed mechanical 
penthouses. The savings could be reassigned 
to increase building area, providing additional 
administrative or storage space; to upgrade 
interior finishes; and to enhance campus secu- 
rity provisions. 

Architect Szujewski points out that proto- 
type schools are not appropriate for every site. 
Some New York City school sites are too 
small, too steep, or irregularly configured, 
requiring complicated sitework and expensive 
retaining walls. Prototypes, where appropri- 
ate, should not be planned too specifically for 
current usage, but should be designed to 
adapt well to future programmatic changes. 
The Perkins & Will prototypes are straight- 
forward and functional and will wear well 
with time. As Szujewski points out, “We 
tried to design a cost-effective Model T, good 
for everyone.” —M.F.S. 


AXONOMETRIC: PS 279 comprises four 
basic modules (left to right): two, four- 
story classroom modules; gymnasium 
connected to administration module; 
another four-story classroom module; 
and lunchroom/auditorium block. 

TOP LEFT: Lunchroom block is connected 
to adjacent classroom module. 

TOP RIGHT: View from rear reveals 
lunchroom block (left) and classroom 
module with stair tower. 

ABOVE LEFT: Masonry details, fenestra- 
tion, and cornice design refer to 
stripped down Modernism of the 1950s. 
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Primary/Intermediate School 217 
New York City 
Michael Fieldman & Partners 


isLANG rigor 


ABOVE RIGHT: Viewed from Manhattan, 
across the East River, PS/IS 217 masses 
robust volumes of common elements 
against long bar of classrooms. 
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oosevelt Island’s new primary/inter- 
mediate school recaptures the verve 

and sense of adventure that sur- 
rounded the 1970s launch of the now-sea- 
soned “new town in town” it serves. Origi- 
nally known as Welfare Island, the 2-mile- 
long sliver of land in the East River between 
Manhattan and Queens was a repository for 
New York City’s chronically ill and indigent; 
renamed Roosevelt Island in the early ’70s, it 
was slated to become a showcase residential 
community. Though economic realities trun- 
cated the master plan by Philip Johnson and 
John Burgee, the venture has succeeded in 
creating a vital village, whose notable collec- 
tion of architecture demonstrates that large- 
scale, high-density housing need not be grim. 
Among its more striking innovations, 
Roosevelt Island boasted a public school, PS/IS 
217, that divided its facilities for children 
from kindergarten through the eighth grade 
into minischools associated with each of the 


village’s apartment towers. Over time, how- 
ever, the aging component buildings became 
difficult to maintain and administer, and the 
school as a whole lacked both growing room 
and a full complement of facilities—library, 
auditorium, gym—that enrich classroom 
teaching. The availability of a just-right site 
on the village’s Main Street provided an im- 
petus to consolidate operations into a single 
building and build a school that would serve 
as a pilot project of New York City’s School 
Construction Authority. 

In light of the fledgling agency’s mandate, 
it was perhaps a point in architect Michael 
Fieldman’s favor that the firm had never de- 
signed a school. Fieldman’s show-and-tell 
presentation was necessarily short on show, 
but it was long on tell: a sensitive verbal ex- 
ploration of the experience of schooling from 
the perspective of a child and his parents. En- 
trusted with the commission, Fieldman con- 
tinued the inquiry, seeking within the con- 


fines of program and site an unhackneyed 
concept of what a school should be. 

To Fieldman, a clear hierarchy of plan, 
section, and volumetric expression is the 


strongest way to shape spaces that are com- 
fortable to and comprehensible by the people 
who use them—a goal with particular reso- 
nance for a school. The near-diagrammatic 
layout of the miniature campus arrays class- 
rooms in a slim, four-story bar that follows 
the gentle curve of Main Street. Shared 
facilities—auditorium, gymnasium, library, 
and dining rooms—occupy a weightier two- 
story block that thrusts westward to the East 
River’s edge. Here, an offset two-story cube 
housing music and art classrooms encloses 
the third side of the playground, which dou- 
bles as campus quadrangle and entrance 
court. Joining the academic blocks, the main 
circulation paths are raised to the status of 
distinct elements within the composition. 
The articulated enclosures of the main stair, 


fe 


linking the commons and classroom build- 
ings, and the smaller freestanding stairway, 
between the commons building and the arts 
pavilion, bracket the promenade that is the 
school’s heart: a glass-enclosed, two-story 
corridor. This hallway stretches from the 
building’s entrance to the East River and pro- 
vides access to the special-use spaces. 

As it meets Main Street, the school as- 
sumes a more public identity of openness and 
accessibility. The tall, slim windows and 
glass-block corner panels that bring light and 
air to the individual classrooms present a 
composite facade of glass to the street, inter- 
rupted only by metal panels that add needed 
enclosure for the first-floor administration 
suite and upper-level laboratories. The per- 
meable expanse is modulated by a concrete 
grid that both frames the classrooms and 
shields them from intense morning sun. 

At the school’s main entrance, the grid 
skips a module to form a deep, two-story re- 


ABOVE LEFT: Rotated cube of the arts 


pavilion marks the entrance to the school 
campus from river esplanade. 

TOP: Classroom block meets village center 
with an open glass facade disciplined by a 
deeply profiled concrete sunscreen. 
Matching the gentle arc of Main Street, 
the building extends its web of arcades 
with a bright red canopy. 

ABOVE: At the river end, commons block 
exploits light and views with extensive 
glazing in the ground-floor cafeteria and 
a “walled” terrace off the library above it. 
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2 CLASSROOM EDUCATION 
3 CAFETERIA 
4 KITCHEN 


FIRST FLOOR 


ABOVE RIGHT: Dwarfing its small concrete 
vestibule, the two-story opening that 
frames the main entrance introduces a 
double-height lobby to the interior street. 
FAR RIGHT, TOP: Central promenade 
overlooks courtyard through steel-framed 
wall lined by soapstone-smooth concrete 
columns. Inner wall repeats gray-brick 
cladding of the building exterior. 

FAR RIGHT, BOTTOM: On second level, 
promenade links typical classroom floor 
with auditorium and library. 
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cess sheltering a concrete cube that serves as 
a vestibule to the two-story space that intro- 
duces the promenade. Projecting from either 
side is a glass canopy on a bright-red can- 
tilevered metal frame that establishes conti- 
nuity with a network of pedestrian arcades. 
The school’s southernmost ground-floor 
bay is a void that permits passage beneath 
the classroom building to the playground. 
From it, a brick-paved strip follows the fence 
at the open side of the quadrangle to a sec- 
ond entrance from the esplanade along the 
riverfront. From the transitional space of the 
courtyard’s big outdoor room, older children 
enter directly to the promenade, climbing the 
nearby main stair to classrooms on the three 
upper floors. Here, too, single-loaded corri- 
dors are more than chutes that funnel stu- 
dents to their classrooms. Long strip windows 
bestow outdoor views that lend a surety of 
orientation. The inner walls of the corridors 
have become huge bulletin boards displaying 
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in dizzying abundance the colorful fruits of 
class projects. Discipline is reasserted, how- 
ever, by the measured march of exposed 
columns—freestanding at the recesses that 
mark entries to classroom pairs, engaged 
elsewhere. Within the classrooms, bared me- 
chanical ducts and piping coated in grasshop- 
per-green reinforce the subtle pedagogy of 
the always evident structural frame. 

Despite its verve, the classroom building 
conveys a quality of self-containment that is 
literal as well: It can be securely sealed off 
while allowing village residents after-hours 
access to the school’s special-purpose facili- 
ties. The inwardness of the classroom wings 
also heightens the drama of the grandly ex- 
troverted promenade, which is at once a vi- 
brant interior street and an immense window 
opening the ordered world of the school to its 
community and the city beyond. Slightly in- 
flected to reflect the site geometry, the corri- 
dor’s south-facing glass wall reaches from its 


juncture with the classroom building to the 
edge of the site, where it turns to wrap a 
double-height cube that looks across the river 
to Manhattan. To minimize its bulk, the 
large volume of the gym adjoining the class- 
room component was lowered to basement 
level. But any hint of the subterranean is 
eliminated by a ground-level wall of glass 
block that floods the space with light. A shal- 
low stair provides direct access from the 
promenade, as well as from the main stair of 
the classroom building. Set above the gym on 
the second level of the commons, the 350- 
seat auditorium is a hermetic black box lined 
with perforated-steel acoustical panels. 

By contrast, the cafeteria and library at 
the far end of the commons take full advan- 
tage of their riverside setting. The ground- 
floor cafeteria combines walls of glass block 
with a window expanse affording river and 
skyline views. Less effusive in outlook, the 
open space of the second-floor library is 


halved by a glazed partition, with more inti- 
mate areas defined by the reference desk and 
a folding wall. A short, glass-block-enclosed 
passage leads from the promenade past a 
rounded stair tower to the brick cube of the 
arts pavilion, which contains a first-floor art 
studio and a second-floor music room. Sepa- 
rated from the other classrooms to reflect the 
private nature of the pursuits it houses, the 
pavilion is also slightly rotated, as architect 
Fieldman explains, to align more precisely 
with the cultural center of Manhattan. 

As such intellectual subtleties suggest, 
PS/IS 217 is not easy architecture. Yet the tec- 
tonic vigor of its bold forms, both tempered 
and intensified by Fieldman’s relentless at- 
tention to detail, yields a clarity that prompts 
the inquiring eye to understanding. In its 
marriage of discipline and adventure, the 
school represents a model for the learning 
process at its most rewarding. 

— Margaret Gaskie 
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ABOVE LEFT: Site-long reach of promenade 
ends with a dramatic, glass-wrapped two- 
story space with sweeping views of East 
River and Manhattan. 

TOP: Stair enclosures include skylit 
cylinder at the arts pavilion. 

ABOVE: Main stair forms node between 
the classroom and commons building. 
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William Adams Architects 


either an eagle nor an osprey, but a 

14-foot-high chicken watches over 

the Pytka residence in the Topanga/ 
Malibu hills, 25 miles west of Los Angeles. 
Designed by Santa Monica architect William 
Adams as a playhouse for the two children of 
a filmmaker and a clothing designer, the 80- 
square-foot folly is perched at the entrance of 
a 10-acre estate, for which the architect has 
designed five buildings over the past decade. 

While Adams intended his structure, with 
its beaked entrance canopy, curved wings, 
and slide tail, to be loosely interpreted—its 
owners have dubbed it “the Chicken.” The 
structure was originally conceived as an in- 
door sleeping loft for a nanny, with a play 
area below. Adams designed the elevated 
room to rest on spindly legs, which led him to 
elaborate the birdlike form. Delighted with 
the concept, the owner determined that it was 
more appropriate as a play space. He decided 
to place it into the landscape where it could 
double as jungle gym and folly. 

The bird roosts between two pavilions that 
house a library, a music room, and a dance 
studio. In both buildings, roll-up doors facing 
the Chicken can be raised to create a recre- 
ation area. Although whimsical, the bird’s 
compact form is highly architectonic, struc- 
tured of ordinary, lumberyard materials. The 
body, raised 8 feet off the ground, is supported 
by two steel legs and a staircase. Curved struts 
are sheathed in shingles to create a feathered 
appearance. So that visitors approaching the 
complex could not escape the Chicken’s stare, 
Adams rotated the bird 12!/2 degrees from 
the orthogonal axis of the studios to face an 
entrance path. Children peering out the bird’s 
eyes can spy on visitors, watch for ships on the 
Pacific, or gaze at the Los Angeles skyline. 

Meanwhile, the architect is busy designing 
two new studios for the site, neither of which 
will rival the whimsy of his latest creation. 
Amidst the evolving, Adams-designed com- 
plex, the Chicken stands out, serving the no- 
ble role of watchbird. 
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—Karen Salmon 
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TOP AND FACING PAGE: Supported by 
steel legs, Adams’ 80-square-foot, 
timber shelter is entered up a stair and 
under a beaked canopy. 

FAR LEFT: Perched in a sandbox 
between a pair of studios for dance and 
music, the fowl greets visitors before 
they approach the main house, design- 
ed by Adams and completed in 1981. 
CENTER: Curved roof appears to float 6 
feet above the folly’s child-scaled 
playroom; slide provides escape route. 
LEFT: Built-in seats beneath porthole 
eyes allow children to spy on visitors. 
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sme e a dNiMated daycare 


Rios Associates, Architects 


THESE PAGES: Children’s Center is dy- 
namically positioned at the southwest 
corner of the Warner Bros. backlot. 
Sculptural administrative and assem- 
bly spaces attached to a curved spine 
intersect an L-shaped classroom block. 
ABOVE: Cartoon-inspired flowerbox, 
adorning facade of storytelling room, 
announces the presence of the center. 
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‘tricks at Warner Bross Children’s Center; a 
stone’s throw from ‘beautiful: downtown Bur- 
bank. Although thé pertain ates like- 
nesses are displayed’in laminated glass, no 
foam 4 explosions or body-flatrening missiles enliven 
> the scene. Instead, it is architecture that makes 
this child-centered complex a “very animated 
ht Messen hE / “place,” according to Principal Mark Rios of 
oo = h Los Angeles-based Rios Associates. 

io ae Warner Bros. is the first of the major mo- 
Ne tion picture studios to build its own child- 


studio’s backlot. Recognizing the advantages 
of corporate responsibility, Warner Bros. re- 
alized that the center would not only benefit 
employees, but also attract “talent” who can 
use the center for their children while filming 
on the lot. Accommodating 108 children 


from ieee ee. 1 Behe. lop the 9,500- 


; wéety Bird and - Sylvester, 
| and, Yosemite: Sam, ‘Bugs Bunnjand | square-foot center offers "extérided hotrs, rec- 
Daffy Duck aré Hot-up to their’ usitial i 


zoğnizing that work. ih the. studio often ex- 
ceeds a 9-to-5 schedule. ‘And, despite | the: fact 
that this is one of the most tightly regulated: 
building types in California; this child-care « 
complex i is anything but institutional. oa 
Because of the long hours: sore children” i 
will ‘spend in the complekx, ‘Rios “Ass6ciates 
designed a diversity of spacés, with widely 


“varied materials, textures, and spatial quali». 
ties. The firm took its clientele very seriously, -’ 


attempting to understand “how children will- 
learn, predict how they may move, and think 
of ways in which their spaces can change and 
transform over the course of a day,” as Rios 
explains. The architects’ approach emphasizes 
natural light, connections between indoor 
and outdoor spaces, and a variety of stimulat- 
ing, tactile surfaces. Specific architectural 
forms are tailored to these factors. 

The interdisciplinary approach of the de- — 
sign team covered architecture, landscape ar- 
chitecture, furniture, and graphics. Rios 
„points out, “I really don’t define the office as‘ 


an architecture firm, but rather as a design -` 


firm.” The architect, who holds a Master’s’ 
degree in. architecture and landscape architec- 
ture from Harvard University, is eager to 
credit members of his staff for their work on 
the center, in particular, project architect 
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Frank Clementi, who designed furniture and 
graphics, and Hsuan-Ying Chou, who worked 
on the interiors. Recognizing the collabora- 
tive nature of design and the fact that cre- 
ative energy can be enhanced by teamwork, 
Rios Associates defies the notion that this 
working method is “design by committee.” 
In the Children’s Center for Warner Bros., 
the benefits of such collaboration are appar- 
ent in the attention paid to every detail, re- 
sulting in an environment for children that is 
ordered and disciplined, yet lively and fun. 
Like the dynamic relationship between 
warring characters in Warner Bros. cartoons, 
the Children’s Center comprises two con- 
trasting building types. Two wings of ration- 
al, repetitive classroom spaces form an L, 
open to the corner facing adjacent residential 
streets, while the rear elevations of these 
wings face the backlot and parking lot. Slic- 
ing diagonally through the site, from the 
northwest corner to the southwest, is a long, 
curved pavilion housing offices, lunchroom, 
and storytelling room. The entrance to the 
complex is positioned at the intersection of 
the two building forms; from the front door, 
virtually all spaces, both indoors and out, are 
visible. This clear diagram neatly organizes 
the varied elements that make up the complex. 
The site is further overlaid with a number of 
stucco-covered boxes, arranged on a grid. 
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These boxes enclose service spaces in all three 
building wings and form freestanding play- 
houses and planters in the outdoor space be- 
tween buildings. At the corner of the site, the 
angled storytelling room announces the stu- 
dio’s child-care center to the neighborhood. 
The classroom wings are organized with 
low-ceilinged quiet areas at the back. The 
main classroom spaces are open and airy, sep- 
arated only by yellow plywood cubbyholes 
and storage cabinets at the entry areas, which 
allow the classrooms to be read as both dis- 
tinct and continuous. Other movable cabi- 
nets can further subdivide the rooms. Spatial 
continuity in a noisy environment is allowed 
by the employment of acoustical devices, 
such as carpeting and sound-absorbing batts 
above the perforated aluminum ceiling, as 
well as separations in the mechanical systems 
to discourage illnesses spread by airborne 
germs. Glulam beams extend to the exterior, 


BELOW, FAR LEFT: Burnished alu- 
minum Roadrunner affixed to dry- 
stacked flagstone wall serves as sign- 
age for the Warner Bros. center. 
BELOW, CENTER: Curved steel-framed 
spine supports canopy infilled with 
translucent laminated glass. 

BELOW, NEAR LEFT: Douglas fir fencing 
forms a staggered edge, serving as a 
screen wall in front of the classrooms. 
Its imagery is based on the framing of 


movie sets, visible from complex. 


COVERED WALKWAY 
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PLAYGROUND 
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GROUND FLOOR 
PLAN: To the north and east, class- 
rooms frame play spaces; storytelling 
room is located at corner of site. Cir- 
culation for the assembly spaces is 
arranged along curved spine. 

LEFT: Dead tree acts as a “treehouse” 
in one of the play areas. Western- 
themed lunchroom beyond is fronted 
by large stone mass shaped as a sym- 
bolic fireplace; it holds a hibachi. 
BELOW: Colorful plywood stools and 
laminate-covered tables are designed 
by Rios Associates. Tables may be 
used separately or arranged, as shown, 
in caterpillar configuration. 
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providing continuity with the outdoors. Fac- 
ing the play areas, walls are composed of 
deep-section aluminum-framed glazing; day- 
lighting is varied through clear, ribbed, and 
translucent laminated glass, which is deco- 
rated with cartoon characters and children’s 
artwork. These playful facades happily accept 
the children’s designs as well as the firm’s. 

The administrative and assembly spaces 
are linked by a curved spine composed of a 
steel-framed arcade and canopy, which ends 
at the storytelling room. In this wing, Rios 
Associates combined brightly colored ply- 
wood, redwood-framed glazing, dry-stacked 
flagstone walls and sculpted masses, and col- 
orful furnishings. The lunchroom’s stone 
serving area is right out of a television West- 
ern. In the storytelling room, the firm de- 
signed plywood chairs and stools as well as a 
colorful rug. Even exit signs show the hand of 
the design team. 

Rios credits post-war school design in Cal- 
ifornia as inspiration for his complex, with its 
one-story classroom wings open to exterior 
spaces, and the well-known California Mod- 
ernists. References to Rudolph Schindler are 
apparent in the articulated section of the 
classrooms and in the more sculptural stone 
pieces. Richard Neutra’s more rational, repet- 
itive ordering, as well as his extensions of the 
interior structure to the outdoor spaces, are 
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also evident in the classrooms. And, like 
many California Modern works, the exterior 
spaces of the Children’s Center are as care- 
fully designed as the interiors. 

Along the perimeter of the outdoor spaces 
at the street edge, fern pines will grow to 
both form an edge and to define child-scaled 
spaces beneath the foliage. The infants’ out- 
door play space has a sunken grass court to 
serve as a play yard, and a miniature jungle- 
like landscape offers many textures of greenery. 
Each red stucco playhouse has its own theme, 
including a lath house and a treehouse. 

The attention paid to detail and the qual- 
ity of spaces in this project provide an envi- 
ronment that is lively and varied without 
condescending to the children whose needs 
are well-served. Warner Bros. appears to be 
very happy with its new facility, and should 
be. Along with an LA/AIA Design Award for 
the project, Warner Bros. received the Holly- 
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wood Legacy Award for its civic contribution. 
And happily for children whose parents work 
for smart corporations, Rios Associates is at 
work on two more child-care centers, for 
MCA/Universal in Los Angeles and Mattel 
Inc. in El Segundo. It seems fitting that these 
entertainment and toy corporations that ben- 
efit so much from children’s desires are bene- 
fitting children in return, through environ- 
ments that nurture their welfare and spirit. 


—Judith Sheine 


Judith Sheine is a Los Angeles-based architect. 
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LEFT: Storytelling room accommo- 
dates a number of functions, including 
costume performances. Positioned be- 
fore a redwood wall, cozy chair de- 
signed by Domestic Furniture was 
customized by Rios Associates. 
FACING PAGE, LEFT: Reception desk of 
colorful plywood guards entrance. Be- 
hind desk, curved plywood volume 
houses director’s office. 

FACING PAGE, CENTER: Classrooms are 
open, light-filled spaces, separated 
only by low plywood storage units. 
Glulam beams extend to the exterior. 
FACING PAGE, RIGHT: Carpet in story- 
telling room was designed by Hsuan- 
Ying Chou of Rios Associates. It is di- 
vided into sections to facilitate several 
activities and decorated with letters 
from a multicultural alphabet. 
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Children’s Hospital and Health Center 


San Diego, California 
NBBJ Architects 


int-size patients arriving at 

the new wing of Children’s 

Hospital and Health Cen- 
ter in San Diego must think 
they’re off to a day of fun and 
games. With its red roofs, play- 
fully articulated facades, and 
lively decoration, the 190,000- 
square-foot building appears like 
a fantasy castle atop a mesa 
perch. Designed by Seattle-based 
NBBJ, the newly opened hospital 
may not be as fantastic as a Dis- 
ney theme park, but it possesses 
a similar ability to provoke smiles 
among its young visitors. 

“We started out with a sort of 
Star Wars/Disneyland entertain- 
ment feature that would be part 
of the building,” recalls project 
manager David Noferi of NBBJ. 
“But as we talked about how to 
make the building sophisticated, 
we tried to get away from strong 
references to Disneyland and 
cartoon characters. Instead, we 
developed a series of surprises 
throughout the building.” Such 
surprises include downspouts that 
empty into concrete collector 
cubes decorated like tic-tac-toe 
boards, interactive art specifically 
geared to children, courtyards 
landscaped with playful themes, 
and small clusters of patient rooms 
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Medical MifSfion 


ABOVE: NBBJ divided hospital mass into pavilions 
and inserted second-floor play courts, enclosed by 
curved walls, between angled wings. 

BELOW: Steel stair towers are pulled away from 
building and expressed as sculptural elements. 
FACING PAGE: Clock tower anchors front elevation 
and represents time as vital agent in healing process. 


designed to look like cozy neigh- 
borhoods. Design meetings be- 
tween the architects and client fo- 
cused on feelings rather than 
forms. “We wanted something 
that was not intimidating,” says 
Blair Sadler, the hospital’s presi- 
dent and CEO. “Kids are not little 
adults, so their environment needs 
to be different.” 

Sandwiched between two busy 
north-south freeways, Children’s 
Hospital is sited on a 29.5-acre 
campus with several other med- 
ical buildings, including Sharp 
Hospital to the south. The new 
wing houses 114 beds, 18 outpa- 
tient exam rooms, and San 
Diego’s first pediatric emergency 
room. Moreover, the new struc- 
ture is by far the friendliest med- 
ical architecture on the campus, 
quite a contrast to the stern, 
Modernist, six-story Mary Birch 
Hospital for Women, designed by 
Stichler Design Group of San 
Diego and opened last fall. 

NBBJ’s new building sustains 
its sunny disposition from many 
perspectives. Motorists passing on 
Interstate 805 to the east catch a 
fleeting, fairy-tale impression of 
the red roofs and the 60-foot 
clock tower that marks the east- 
facing entrance. But as visitors 
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approach along Health Center 
Drive, the main access road on 
the east, the building loses some 
of its dreaminess and is revealed 
as an assemblage of familiar re- 
gional elements. 

In simple terms, the building 
is a square doughnut rotated 45 
degrees off the street grid and or- 
ganized around a central clock 
tower and courtyard. Six smaller 
triangular courts are symmetri- 
cally distributed along the build- 
ing’s four exterior elevations. 

Facades are Classically or- 
dered: bases of gray concrete 
block accented by horizontal 
bands of red and white tile and 
split-face red block; shafts of 
sand-colored, synthetic stucco; 
and a crisp, crowning cornice line 
provided by gables and rounded 
parapets. Red metal “Bermuda” 
roofs call to mind the Victorian- 
era Hotel del Coronado, a promi- 
nent landmark across the Coron- 
ado Bridge from San Diego; 
while the clock tower serves as a 
beacon, like the lighthouse on 
Point Loma in San Diego Bay. 
Purists may cringe at this some- 
what naive regionalism, but 
there’s no denying the building 
has struck an emotional chord, 
drawing rave reviews from em- 
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ABOVE: Parklike second-level courtyard offers retreat 
for staff and families and provides daylight to interi- 
ors. Small-paned windows add intimate scale. 
BELOW: Patient wings are clad in stucco with rusti- 
cated bases of concrete block. 

FACING PAGE: San Diego artists Ellen Phillips and 
Jess and Mary Dominguez designed curved wall in 
courtyard with tile mosaic and bronze sculptures. 


ployees, parents, children, and 
some 10,000 curious San Die- 
gans who streamed through dur- 
ing an open house in February. 

Visitors enter through the base 
of the tower, reaching a square 
main lobby, rotated 45 degrees 
off the entry axis, with admissions 
counters in two corners. The 
lobby doubles as a reception area 
and waiting room for families of 
children visiting outpatient clinics 
on the south end of the first floor. 
The north end is occupied by 
more clinics, radiology, and the 
emergency room, which has its 
own lobby and a discreet ambu- 
lance drop-off. Standard patient 
rooms are on the second floor, 
while the third floor houses rooms 
for critical care and pediatric in- 
tensive care. An elevated, en- 
closed bridge joins the new wing’s 
second and third levels to the ad- 
jacent hospital. 

NBBJ designed each patient 
floor to consist of three 
“neighborhoods” of 10-bed units; 
each 10-bed unit is arranged 
around a nursing station that in- 
corporates iconic residential im- 
agery. Counters resemble garden 
walls or fences; columns look like 
lampposts; and green carpets are 
treated as “lawns.” At night, fiber- 
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optic constellations of stars twin- 
kle in vaulted ceilings above the 
nursing stations. 

Centrally located lounges 
along the building’s east and 
west sides are as comfy as living 
rooms, extending the residential 
imagery with nonfunctioning 
fireplaces and gabled television 
cabinets. Patient rooms approxi- 
mate children’s bedrooms, with 
bright cabinets for clothes and 
toys and art prints that children 
can select from a catalog. Sec- 
ond-level rooms all incorporate 
exterior doors that lead to the six 
perimeter courtyards. These tri- 
angular courts were landscaped 
by KTU+A of San Diego with 
themes. The Sensory Court, for 
example, includes plants of var- 
ied textures, appearances, and 
scents; the Court of Names has 
plants with children’s names, 
such as Johnny Jump-Up and 
Creeping Jenny. 

The large central court is an 
outdoor escape hatch for medical 
personnel, parents, and patients 
able to leave the second-floor 
rooms. There’s a big patch of lawn 
for picnics and a conical skylight 
that pushes up above the lobby 
into the court like a jester’s cap, 
anchoring the center of a circular 
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ABOVE: Second-level lounges on eastern side of hospi- 
tal feature gabled cabinets and colorful furniture. 
BELOW: Circular first-floor reception desk of stainless 
steel and plastic laminate evokes a toy drum. 

FACING PAGE, TOP: At night, fiber-optic constella- 
tions twinkle above nurses’ stations. 

FACING PAGE, BOTTOM LEFT: Outside first-floor cafe, 
colorful chairs double as recycling bins. 

FACING PAGE, BOTTOM RIGHT: Play area features 
sunken, circular seating. 


miniplaza. A curved, freestanding 
wall wraps this plaza to screen pa- 
tient rooms behind it and is deco- 
rated with a tile mosaic. 

Although sensitively attuned 
to children, several aspects of 
NBBJ’s spirited designs are being 
altered to comply with the hospi- 
tal’s safety requirements. A tiered 
ground-level play pit near the 
lobby, perceived as a safety haz- 
ard, is due to be filled in. Colorful 
circular benches will probably be 
removed because they encourage 
children to climb—and risk a fall. 
Interior fountains flanking the 
main entry, with their potential 
for hazardous, slippery surfaces, 
were changed to planters early in 
the design process. In the total 
scheme, however, these changes 
are minor. They don’t diminish 
the impact of this new precedent 
in children’s healthcare, which 
suggests that good feelings and 
healing should go hand in hand. 

According to Sadler, the new 
wing, which he claims cost no 
more per square foot than other 
new area hospitals, has only one 
genuine drawback: Parents and 
kids relegated to the old wing are 
jealous of those assigned to NBBJ’s 
cheery, comfortable addition. 

—Dirk Sutro 
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Gypsum technical representative. 
Your representative knows the 
local building codes and has 
access to current Gold Bond 
gypsum product information. 
And all National Gypsum 
representatives are trained on 
the latest construction systems 
at our Buffalo Research Center— 
one of the foremost research 
facilities in the country. 


IF THEY'D CALLED THEIR NATIONAL GYPSUM 
TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE, IT MIGHT HAVE 
TURNED OUT THE WAY THEY’D PLANNED. 


This technical service is just 
one example of how National 
Gypsum works to make your 
job easier. Others include live 
manning of our I-SOO-NATIONAL 
service (USA/Canada) weekdays 
from 8:00 a.m. to 5:45 p.m. EST 
— with 24-hour/day answering 
capability. We've also consolidated 
all our product literature into 
a user-friendly comprehensive 
140-page guide, along with CAD 
details and specifications on disc 
— all yours free upon request. 

So call your National Gypsum 
technical representative or 
1-SOO-NATIONAL today. For 
designs that always turn out the 
way you planned. 
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Technology & 


Practice 
83 Info his month’s Technology & Practice section addresses the subject of shelter. 
89 Designing for Children We begin with a practice article that reveals a new market for architects: 
with AIDS new healthcare and residential shelters for children with AIDS. A computer 
97 Integrated Software article follows, discussing ways of integrating software into an umbrellalike system 
103 Roofing Portfolio that can be used by architects, consultants, contractors, and clients alike. And a 
144 Neat File trio of articles examines the most basic, physical side of shelter—new develop- 


ments in roofing technology. 


Designing for Children with AIDS 

We extend this issue’s coverage of architecture for children with an article on 
emerging prototypes for children born or diagnosed with HIV and AIDS. 
Although their numbers are increasing, these children are also living longer, 
thanks to a better understanding of the disease. To create life-affirming 
environments for children with AIDS, healthcare providers are turning to 
architects throughout the United States to devise innovative facilities that 
combine medical and residential functions. Our practice article examines how 
these hybrid buildings are programmed, designed, and supported through 
volunteer and pro bono services. 


ABOVE: Drawing by a school child for 
Boston’s Kirk Scharfenberg House for 
Children with AIDS. Integrated Software 


CAD software has advanced over the past decade, but separate systems for 
architects, engineers, consultants, and fabricators have largely defeated the 
potential efficiency of such computer automation. This month’s computer feature 
discusses advances in consolidating automated files into a single electronic- 
building-reference source for design and construction team disciplines. 


Roofing Portfolio 

A three-article series provides a comprehensive overview of recent developments in 
roofing technology. We examine the restoration of Monticello’s roof, a case study 
of how contemporary materials simulate historic details; the building code reform 
prompted by Hurricane Andrew and its effect on roofs; and the energy-conserving 
benefits of radiant heat barrier technology. 


Some architects are switching 
to a less expensive joist system. 
And they're keeping it quiet. 


No architect wants to hear that 
he's over budget, or that a client has 
called back complaining about 
squeaky floors. In both cases, 
silence is preferable. 

So listen closely: If you've been 
specifying solid sawn joists and 
beams, there’s a way to keep costs 
under control and design a better 
floor at the same time. Specify 
engineered I-Joists and Gang-Lam® 
laminated veneer lumber beams 
from Louisiana-Pacific. 

L-P’s engineered wood products 
are longer and stronger than solid 
sawn lumber, so it takes fewer of 
them to do the same job. Floors and 
roofs framed with L-P I-Joists 
can usually be spaced 
24” o.c., aS compared to 
16”0.c. for solid sawn 
lumber. All told, the 
savings on material, 
nails, glue, and labor 
could add up to as 
much as 36%. 


And the finished product is a 
stiff, quiet, predictable floor. 

With L-P’s I-Joists and Gang- 
Lam LVL beams, the idiosyncrasies 
of solid wood are engineered out. 
There's no crowning, shrinking, 
twisting, splitting, or warping — all 
the things that ultimately cause 
bouncy, squeaky floors. 

One last word: All our engineered 
products are made from small and 
medium-diameter fast-growing 
trees. So when you choose them 
over solid sawn lumber, you're 
helping to reduce our country’s 
dependence on old-growth forests. 

Because we believe in happy 
clients, affordable 
products, and 
quiet 


P, Louisiana-Pacific and Gang-Lam are registered trademarks of Louisiana-Pacific Corporation 
Doing something about it is a trademark of Louisiana-Pacific Corporation. ©Louisiana-Pacific Corporation 1993. All rights reserved. 


floors, we have no intention of 
keeping silent about our engineered 
wood products. 

For more information, call us 
in Red Bluff, CA at 800-223-5647, or 
in Wilmington, NC at 800-999-9105. 
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T&P Info 


Architects and homebuilders 
predict better markets and 
more jobs in 1993. 


Homebuilders Focus 
On Environment 


Environmental issues dominated dis- 
cussion at the 49th Annual Conven- 
tion and Exposition of the National 
Association of Homebuilders (NAHB), 
held in February in Las Vegas, 
Nevada. One important topic of con- 
versation among the more than 
60,000 participants was the scarcity 
of quality lumber. The wood industry 
attributes this reduction to the federal 
government's decision to cordon off 
old growth timber—enough to con- 
struct 360,000 houses—on 7.5 mil- 
lion acres of government-owned land 
to protect the northern spotted owl. 
This decision has fueled a dramatic 
rise in lumber prices—up 75 percent 
in February from October 1992 
prices. Combined with an increased 
demand for housing—more than 1.2 
million housing starts in 1992, and a 
10 percent increase projected for 
1993—the diminishing supply of 
lumber has escalated the cost of an 
average 2,000-square-foot home by 
$4,000, according to NAHB. Such es- 
calating costs could stunt the contin- 
ued growth of a now-improving 
housing market. 

As a result, many industry experts 
are reevaluating traditional wood 
framing methods. Steel studs, once 
considered an anomaly to housing 
construction, and greater use of engi- 
neered lumber manufactured from 
wood scrap and smaller, inferior 
species (ARCHITECTURE, September 
1991, pages 97-101) are becoming 
desirable alternatives. The NAHB Re- 
search Center is currently studying 
such materials and techniques as cost- 
effective substitutes for its newly con- 
structed Resource Conservation 
House, completed this past Decem- 
ber at the organization’s research park 
in Upper Marlboro, Maryland (Archi- 
tecture, June 1992, page 85). NAHB 
researchers are monitoring the house 
for its seasonal energy performance. 

Environmental conservation took 
on a more positive light when NAHB, 
in conjunction with the American 
Forests, announced the first award 
winners of their newly formed Global 
Releaf for New Communities pro- 
gram, designed to recognize develop- 
ments that successfully plant and 
preserve tree stands on building sites. 
The winners include The Maples, a 
55-unit community for the elderly in 
Wenham, Massachusetts; Apple Val- 
ley, a 160-acre subdivision in Okla- 
homa City; The Townhouses of 
Westridge, a 106-unit subdivision in 
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Island Lake, Illinois; and Baltimore 
Life Insurance Company’s new 
101,000-square-foot office headquar- 
ters in Owings Mill, Maryland. 

Also extending the green theme 
was the 3,074-square-foot New 
American Home, a prototype de- 
signed and built each year near the 
NAHB convention site to embody 
emerging trends in the housing 
market. Designed by Santa Monica, 
California-based Johannes Van 
Tilburg & Partners, the house incor- 
porates many resource-conserving 
materials and techniques, such as re- 
cycled rubber pavers and cellulose 
fiber insulation recovered from 
newspaper. Low-emissive, heat-re- 
flective glazing; low-flush toilets; 
and such xeriscaping techniques as 
drought-resistant plants respond to 
the site’s desert climate. —M.S.H. 


Architect Poll Reveals 
Economic Upturn 


A February telephone survey of 300 
architecture firm principals con- 
ducted by the AIA shows signs of in- 
creasing optimism within the profes- 
sion. Of those polled, 80 percent 
replied the recession’s effect on their 
practices was over or had at least 
bottomed out, up 28 percent from 
the last such AIA survey conducted 
in May 1992. Another encouraging 
statistic revealed that 46 percent of 


LUMBER: 1992-1993 price increases. 


AIA members have found increased 
business opportunities in their geo- 
graphical regions; only 16 percent 
noted a recent decline. The number 
one reported market comprised edu- 
cational facilities, followed by com- 
mercial projects, healthcare, single- 
family houses, and renovation. 

Nearly one-third of the princi- 
pals noted increased hiring in their 
firms. The greatest gains were 
among firms with 20 or more archi- 
tects, where 58 percent reported in- 
creased hiring compared to only 33 
percent last May. 

According to a geographical 
breakdown of responses, New Eng- 
land; the East North Central states of 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin; and the East South Cen- 
tral states of Alabama, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee reported 
the most new hires. The smallest 
gains occurred in the Pacific region 
(Alaska, California, Hawaii, Oregon, 
and Washington) and the South At- 
lantic, inclusive of Delaware, Mary- 
land, Washington, D.C., Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. Not surprisingly, 
these two regions also reported the 
smallest percentage of new hires. 
Only one in four architects in the 
West North Central region of Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, North 
Dakota, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota reported increased business. 

—M.S.H. 
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Introducing new easy-to-learn AutoCAD for Windows. 


If you're annoyed by all the advantages AutoCAD users have been getting, this is your chance to get even. 
You can learn AutoCAD software faster than they ever did, thanks to new AutoCAD for Windows. 

With AutoCAD for Windows you can create your drawings by using simple 
tools and icons. So you'll quickly regain the productivity and artistry you enjoyed 
on the drafting board. 

The intuitive Windows” interface eliminates a lot of the repetitive keyboard 


work that makes computers seem confining. You can work the way that comes 


most naturally to you. Whenever you need assistance, just push the Help button. 


Learning AutoCAD is easier Exactly the information you need appears on the screen. There’s no searching 
than ever with 
AutoCAD Release 12 for Windows. through the manual. 


©1993 Autodesk Inc. All rights reserved. Autodesk, the Autodesk logo and AutoCAD are registered trademarks of Autodesk Inc. Windows is a trademark of Microsoft Corporation. All other brand and product names are the 
property of their respective holders. 


T&P Practice 


Designing 
for Children 
with AIDS 


As life expectancy for babies 
born with HIV increases, 
architects are being called 
upon to create new types 

of child-care centers. 


Sat 


BRYAN’S HOUSE: Asst. Director Frye and resident. 


PLAYROOM: Pedimented doors lead to offices. 


n the courtyard of a California home for 

children, a 3-year-old boy, known here as 

“Kevin,” proudly pushes a toddler car big 
enough to accommodate “Sara,” his 21- 
month-old playmate. He’s following another 
vehicle navigated by his twin brother, “Sean.’ 
Kevin can only walk if he leans on the car or 
some other support; he wears braces on both 
his legs, and his feet still turn in like a baby’s. 
Kevin is HIV-positive, which means his body 
harbors the virus that causes Acquired Im- 
mune Deficiency Syndrome, or AIDS. Sara, 
who has just learned to crawl, almost died of 
an AIDS-related illness last summer. Sean is a 
healthy 3-year-old in a family afflicted with 
HIV. These children and others like them 
across the nation are prompting architects, 
designers, contractors, artisans, and an array 
of private citizens to create a new building 
type: day- and overnight-care centers, often 
combined with residences, for children whose 
lives are affected by AIDS. 


> 
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WEST ELEVATION: Residential style. 


Bryan’s House 
Dallas, Texas 
Chris A. Rador, Architect 


Bryan’s House, opened in 1988, was 
founded by a nurse afflicted with HIV 
whose son Bryan died of an AIDS-re- 
lated illness at 7 months. The center 
offers HIV-positive children free day 
care; overnight care as needed; or a 
permanent home. Located near 
downtown Dallas, the center includes 
a 2,130-square-foot administrative 
building in a two-story house built in 
the 1940s. In 1990, Dallas architect 
Chris Rador designed a 5,600-square- 
foot addition to house day-care areas, 
three bedrooms, and offices. Rador 
joined the two volumes with a lobby 
entered from a parking lot at the rear. 
A simple pediment of geometric 
shapes in primary colors (top) unifies 
the complex, which includes a nurs- 
ing center, nursery for 10 infants, and 
two bedrooms for older children. 
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Jennie Knauff Children’s Center 
Bronx, New York 
Caples Jefferson, Architects 


Caples Jefferson, a three-person firm 
based in Manhattan, was commis- 
sioned by the Association for the 
Help of Retarded Children to design 
an 8,000-square-foot day-care center 
in the South Bronx for 60 develop- 
mentally delayed children, about 60 
percent of whom are HIV-positive. 
The center, located in the 1929 
Loew’s Paradise Theater on the 
Grand Concourse, occupies the sec- 
ond story of the theater's rehearsal 
wing and includes six classrooms, 
two playrooms, and offices. Reached 
by elevator from a first-floor en- 
trance, classrooms face east, incorpo- 
rating large windows that address 
the busy thoroughfare. A corridor 
separates offices from classrooms; 
bathrooms and therapy rooms 
bracket classrooms. 
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BULLETIN BOARD: Teaches shapes and colors. 


More children with HIV 

The number of children like Kevin, Sara, and 
Sean is rapidly increasing. According to the 
Atlanta-based Centers for Disease Control 
(CDO), 1,995 children under age 13 had been 
diagnosed with AIDS by 1989, and 1,643 of 
those were younger than 5. By the end of 
1992, 4,249 children under 13 had AIDS, 
3,432 of whom were under 5 years old. The 
CDC does not track HIV-positive children, but 
the Newark-based National Pediatric HIV 
Resource Center recently estimated that 
20,000 children are infected with the virus. 
AIDS is the ninth-leading cause of death 
among children 1 to 4 years of age, and ex- 
perts predict an explosion of AIDS in young 
children as the number of heterosexual 
women infected by the virus increases, and as 
yet-untested youngsters are diagnosed. The 
state of Colorado, for example, anticipates 20 
new diagnoses of HIV in children per year; in 
Massachusetts, there may be 50. 


STAFF LOUNGE: Privacy with a view. 


PLAY-THERAPY ROOM: Glass block admits daylight. 


Along with the sad increase in the number 
of AIDS-afflicted and HIV-positive children 
comes a happier medical fact: Children with 
AIDS are living longer. Advances in treat- 
ment, including a pediatric dose of AZT, 
along with early diagnosis and prevention 
may keep AIDS-related illnesses at bay, allow- 
ing many HIV-positive children to lead nor- 
mal lives. “We are very grateful that we need 
this house,” remarked Judith Kurland, 
Boston’s commissioner of health and hospi- 
tals, at the opening of the Kirk Scharfenberg 
House, a day- and home-care center in 
Boston. According to Dr. Myron Levin, head 
of pediatric infectious diseases at Children’s 
Hospital in Denver, “We initially thought 
this was a rapidly fatal disease for children 
born with HIV infection. Now the outlook is 
better. More children have a longer lifespan 
than we ever guessed.” Just like adults, chil- 
dren react differently to the AIDS virus, and 
some who are infected at birth may survive a 
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BATHING AREA: Skylight and circular toilet room. 


decade or longer with few bouts of illness. 
Sean and Kevin, the twins at the California 
residence, are a striking but not uncommon 
example of how indiscriminate the AIDS 
virus can be. 


Specialized centers 
For architects, there is no single formula for 
designing centers to house or care for HIV- 
positive children. In fact, a current public- 
policy debate questions whether distinct cen- 
ters for such children are necessary, or 
whether children with HIV should be inte- 
grated into existing programs for the med- 
ically fragile. “There were no programs or 
prototypes for this building type when we 
started our design,” notes Julia Smith of 
Buck, Smith & McAvoy in Boston, designer 
of the recently opened Scharfenberg House. 
Therefore, a big part of Smith’s job was 
working closely with caregivers, nurses, agen- 
cies, and parents to determine what kind of 


BEDROOM: Interior design by Leslie Zinberg. 


facility would best meet their needs. In gen- 
eral, whether housed in renovated or new 
structures, these centers require a nurses’ sta- 
tion; rooms for counseling and other family 
support activities; play areas for young chil- 
dren; and offices for administrators, social 
workers, teachers, nurses, and physical thera- 
pists. If the centers offer “respite” care—tem- 
porary housing for children whose families 
are unable to care for them—or a permanent 
home to children whose families are no 
longer intact, they may include bathing ar- 
eas, bedrooms, and family rooms. “AIDS is a 
family disease,” notes Susan Streng, director 
of Bryan’s House in Dallas, Texas. 
Supported by government and private 
funds, these new, medically managed homes 
and centers offer services to families free of 
charge. Of the five facilities featured in this 
article, those in Boston and Dallas offer day 
care, respite care, and permanent housing. 
A center in the Bronx offers only day care; 


MAIN ENTRANCE: Contextual whimsy. 


Baby House Il 
Los Angeles, California 
Diane Caughey, Architect 


Baby House II, designed as a resi- 
dence for newborns to 5-year-olds, 
shares a courtyard with Caring for 
Babies with AIDS’ original, one-story 
stucco house in Los Angeles. The 
two structures presently accommo- 
date 14 children in transitional hous- 
ing. Designed with a family room 
whose south-facing doors address 
the original house, the new stucco- 
clad building is arranged around a 
central, skylit bathing area, with a 
circular toilet room for young chil- 
dren. A child-sized window seat per- 
mits views of passing garbage 
trucks; electrical outlets are posi- 
tioned above the reach of toddlers; 
and a physical therapy pavilion in- 
cludes a playroom and a skylit 
whirlpool. 
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DAY-CARE WING: Victorian detailing. 


Kirk Scharfenberg House for 
Children with AIDS 

Mattapan, Massachusetts 

Buck, Smith & McAvoy, Architects 


For a day- and overnight-care center 
on the grounds of a hospital south of 
Boston, architect Julia Smith de- 
signed a rambling Victorian-style 
structure with a veranda, double- 
hung windows, separate entrances 
for day-care and residential areas, 
and a gabled roof that shields me- 
chanical equipment in the attic. A 
4,100-square-foot day-care area for 
25 children includes a lobby, two 
playrooms, and a nap room and is 
separated from a residential wing by 
a spine of administrative offices. 
Bedrooms surround a 300-square- 
foot bathroom. The Boston Interior 
Design Community coordinated the 
furnishing of the rooms, donated by 
25 area designers. 
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TODDLER PLAYROOM: Designed by C+J Katz. 


PRESCHOOL PLAYROOM: Interior design by C+J Katz. 


renovated and expanded houses in Los Ange- 
les and Washington, D.C., now serve as 
group homes. 


Protecting children with HIV 

Most states prohibit discrimination against 
HIV-positive children by schools and child- 
care centers. Yet parents who may them- 
selves be HIV-positive and desperately need 
to work to retain health insurance have found 
their children barred from classrooms, even 
though there has never been a documented 
case of HIV transmission among children. 
“AIDS is the most horrible four-letter word 
you have ever heard,” says Rick Watson, 
founder of a Denver day-care center for such 
children. Even where confidentiality laws ef- 
fectively prevent discrimination, a growing 
number of communities advocate medically 
managed day-care centers and group resi- 
dences as protection for the HIV-afflicted chil- 
dren they house. 
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Traditional child-care centers are notori- 
ous breeding grounds for such common dis- 
eases as ear infections and chicken pox—mild 
ailments for most children, but lethal ill- 
nesses for those with compromised immune 
systems. “People worry about the threat from 
anyone who has AIDS,” explains Cherry Frye, 
assistant director of Bryan’s House, which 
has offered day care, respite care, and perma- 
nent housing since 1988. “In fact, were the 
ones who present the threat of illness to those 
with AIDS and HIV. At Bryan’s House, we go 
to great lengths to ensure good health.” 

Joan McCarley, executive director of TER- 
RIFIC, a Washington, D.C., nonprofit agency 
that runs several group homes for children 
with HIV or AIDS, points out that these chil- 
dren may tire easily, need permanent IVs, 
may be unusually susceptible to food aller- 
gies, or require feeding tubes. While many 
architects are familiar with conventional day 
care’s requirements—building accessibility, 


VESTIBULE: Interior design by Bloomingdale’s; painting by Michel Pouliot. 


plentiful daylight, durable interior finishes— 
they are usually unaware of what constitutes 
an adequate child-care center for families 
affected by HIV. Even the agencies that ad- 
minister such programs are constantly re- 
defining their facilities as the HIV-infected 
population changes. 


Flexible prototypes 

After operating for only a year in a renovated 
two-story bungalow, Bryan’s House commis- 
sioned Dallas architect Chris Rador to design 
a 5,600-square-foot, two-story addition. 
Rador placed day care on the first floor and 
designed a second story to house bedrooms 
for older children; at the time, this arrange- 
ment was compatible with Dallas’s building 
code. Today, three years after the expansion, 
Bryan’s House requires more space for ba- 
bies, and a revised building code prohibits 
children under age 6 from occupying the up- 
per stories. Rador’s second story will become 


j 


offices, and his original nursery has already 
expanded into a first-floor room designed to 
be a nurses’ station. “My advice to archi- 
tects,” offers Rador, “is to make these build- 
ings flexible, to change with the needs of the 
children and the disease.” The architect also 
incorporated pull-down beds into his design; 
in the daytime, the beds fold into the wall so 
that older children’s bedrooms become play 
spaces for children in day care. 

When the Scharfenberg House opened in 
September 1992 in Boston, it joined Bryan’s 
House as the first medically managed facili- 
ties for children with HIV to offer day care 
and temporary overnight accommodations, 
as well as permanent housing. Julia Smith, 
architect of the Boston center, notes that dif- 
ferent communities are likely to experience 
different needs, so that no two prototypes are 
exactly alike. In Washington, D.C., for ex- 
ample, children are integrated into conven- 
tional day-care settings, but many require 
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overnight or transitional housing when their 
parents are too ill to care for them. Boston’s 
Scharfenberg House finds that although its 
overnight population is relatively low, entire 
families with HIV may need transitional 
housing. Notes Smith, “The program for the 
Scharfenberg House has been changing all 
along, as the problems change.” 


Architectural variety 

As AIDS in children has spawned these day- 
and home-care centers, the buildings them- 
selves have generated a variety of architec- 
tural innovations, in structures that range 
from renovated Victorian houses to spacious, 
contemporary facilities. In Los Angeles, ar- 
chitect Diane Caughey designed a 4,000- 
square-foot house for Caring for Babies with 
AIDS (CBA), a nonprofit program seeking a 
new structure that would not attract atten- 
tion in its residential neighborhood. Sharing 
a courtyard with CBA’s original two-story 
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NORTH ELEVATION: Neighborly appearance. 


Francis Xavier Bagnoud House 
Washington, D.C. 
Wnhuk/Spurlock, Architects 


When Temporary Emergency Resi- 
dential Resource Institute for Fami- 
lies in Crisis (TERRIFIC) acquired a 
Victorian house as a gift, the non- 
profit agency turned it into a resi- 
dence for HIV-positive children ages 
6-12. The Washington chapter of 
Design Industries Foundation For 
AIDS (DIFFA), a fund-raising organi- 
zation of design professionals, spear- 
headed volunteer efforts of Wash- 
ington interior design firms to 
furnish the rooms, while local archi- 
tect Steven Spurlock oversaw 
restoration of the house. Renovations 
included upgrading HVAC and 
plumbing; installing a new kitchen; 
turning a second-story screened 
porch into a sun room; and reconfig- 
uring bedrooms. 
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LIVING AND DINING ROOMS: Cheerful decor. 


stucco house, Caughey’s gabled pavilion 
houses children under 6 from HIV-infected 
families. In Dallas, architect Chris Rador sim- 
ilarly designed Bryan’s House with a hipped 
roof, cedar shingles, and painted window 
trim to make the architecture appear home- 
like. “For some children,” explains Director 
Susan Streng, “this is really the only home 
they have; for others, it is by far the nicest 
home they have.” 

Rick Watson, founder of ONEDAY (the 
name comes from a song Watson wrote 
about AIDS), a Denver nonprofit dedicated to 
helping children with HIV, has been turning 
a two-story, turn-of-the-century house into a 
service center for families affected by AIDS. 
Working with volunteers from Denver's de- 
sign community, ONEDAY purchased the 
1896 house because it was zoned as a group 
home for troubled teenagers. Buildings for 
children under 5 years old, however, are sub- 
ject to different life-safety codes—such as 


LIVING ROOM: Mary Drysdale’s lighthearted esthetic. 


LIVING ROOM NOOK: Whimsical seating and games table. 


prohibitions on occupancy above the first 
floor and adequate fire exits. Rainbow House, 
as the center is called, hopes to offer counsel- 
ing, provide day care, and house families of 
children visiting Denver hospitals—all pro- 
grams with different guidelines and regula- 
tions. “You can’t just put them all in one 
house because you want to,” advises architect 
Randall Steinke, who has been assisting ONE- 
DAY with the permit process. Steinke sug- 
gests that other architects involved in renova- 
tions research local zoning and safety regu- 
lations that apply to the age group in ques- 
tion and start with an appropriate facility. 
Of course, many architects will capitalize 
on code restrictions to create innovative de- 
signs. In California, architect Diane Caughey 
developed a scheme to meet fire-safety re- 
quirements, which called for 44-inch-wide 
doors in the babies’ bedrooms of Caring for 
Babies with AIDS. To achieve a residential 
appearance, the architect designed a conven- 
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tional, 36-inch-wide door adjacent to an 8- 
inch-wide hinged panel, which can be opened 
in the event of fire and is wide enough to 
wheel a baby’s crib through. Julia Smith, ar- 
chitect of the Kirk Scharfenberg House, 
transformed a requirement for fire exits in 
day-care rooms into a way of bringing in 
daylight. “I treated the doors as windows,” 
Smith explains, specifying double, tempered- 
glass doors that allow toddlers and even in- 
fants to peer outside. Says Chris Rador, archi- 
tect of Bryan’s House, “In design, the more 
limitations, the better the results. You’re not 
operating in a vacuum. The input from 
clients and agencies can be turned into pluses 
instead of minuses.” 


Getting involved 

Architects who want to work with organiza- 
tions developing day- or overnight-care cen- 
ters for children with HIV should contact the 
pediatric department of their local children’s 


VESTIBULE: Trish Cavallaro and Jonathan McIntyre’s hand-painted walls. 


hospital, where social workers may be aware 
of planned home-care settings. 

The New York-based Design Industry 
Foundation For AIDS (DIFFA), an organization 
comprising volunteers from the design pro- 
fessions, sponsors community projects for 
people with HIV, and its 13 local chapters 
may provide information on ongoing pro- 
jects. DIFFA’s Washington, D.C., chapter, for 
example, recently coordinated the volunteer 
design schemes of 14 interior designers, 
whose donations furnished the showcase 
Francis Xavier Bagnoud House for children 
with HIV ages 6-12. 

Architects who have worked on projects 
for children with AIDS or HIV say they invari- 
ably cut their fees, spent far more time than 
they were financially compensated for, or 
charged no fee at all. Such dedication has 
produced several handsomely decorated de- 
signer showcases in centers for HIV-infected 
children around the country. They offer their 
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young occupants such cheerful environments 
that, to the one-time visitor or to the reader 
of these pages, the “house beautiful” appear- 
ance may obscure the underlying harsh real- 
ity—many of the children in these decorative 
settings are dying. Architect Sara Elizabeth 
Caples recalls a Saturday post-occupancy visit 
to the Jennie Knauff Children’s Center she 
designed for children with HIV in the Bronx: 
On a classroom door was posted, as if it were 
a notice for a field trip or a birthday party, a 
memorial service folder for one of the chil- 
dren. “His picture was next to it, so that he 
could be remembered by the other children 
and the teachers,” Caples recounts. “It was 
posted in such a way that you realized death 
wasn’t such an unusual experience here.” 
Adds Rador, speaking of Bryan’s House in 
Dallas, “This is the kind of place that makes 
you come back every day, and where you 
count your blessings.” 

—Heidi Landecker 
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New electronic models 
enhance communication 
among design and 
construction disciplines. 


RIGHT: In a model designed by University 
of Oklahoma Professor Varkie Thomas, 
integration is a flow of electronic 
information through financing, design, 
manufacturing, construction, and 
building operations, with information 
recycled for future projects. 
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he Achilles’ heel of CADD technology 

has been its failure to unify the diverse 

aspects of architectural practice. Au- 
tomation may aid isolated activities in design, 
documentation, and management, but without 
electronic communication between the various 
processes, CADD offers few gains in overall effi- 
ciency compared with traditional methods. 
Most information transfer among design and 
construction professionals continues to take 
place on paper. 

Even in a computer-intensive scenario, an 
architect may create drawings electronically but 
give printouts to the engineer or cost estimator. 
The consultant then selects information from 
the drawing and enters it into the computer 
through a discipline-specific analysis program. 
Later, the contractor receives paper documents 
and redraws them electronically as shop draw- 
ings. And eventually, the owner receives paper 
as-built drawings. If each party creates its own 
electronic data from scratch, the efficiency of 
automation is lost. 

Many experts believe that a true computer 
revolution in the construction industry will 
happen only when the many design and con- 
struction processes are unified through a univer- 
sal electronic model of a building. Such an ideal 
model would contain the visual and spatial 
qualities formed by the architect and the physi- 
cal and economic properties contributed by the 
engineers and specifiers. Moreover, the model 
would be “intelligent,” so if any component 
were changed, other related elements would be 
automatically updated to fit. Architects, engi- 
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neers, construction schedulers, facility man- 
agers, renovation architects, and, ultimately, 
demolition engineers would use the same mas- 
sive model for storing and retrieving design 
information. 


Model of integration 

University of Oklahoma professor Varkie 
Thomas, formerly associate partner of Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, has been studying in- 
tegration issues for more than 20 years. “If au- 
tomobiles and televisions were manufactured 
and maintained the way buildings are today,” 
Thomas asserts, “few people would be able to 
afford them.” He argues that the design and 
construction professions have become special- 
ized because of the increasing complexity of 
buildings, and this fragmentation has resulted 
in a breakdown in communications. 

Now, some architectural software is being 
developed using the same compartmentalized 
approach. Thomas observes: “The obstacles that 
fragment the building industry and prevent it 
from achieving the efficiencies of manufacturing 
are not technical—they are mainly political and 
administrative.” 

His goal is to reunite the professions 
through a single model for data exchange, 
“without compromising the uniqueness of 
each building, the special requirements of 
each client, or the creative design talents of 
architects and engineers.” To promote these 
ideas, Thomas is starting an interprofessional 
organization, the Society for Computer Inte- 
grated Building Sciences (SCIBS). 
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TOP: With integrated software from Softdesk, Hammel 
Green Abrahamson combines window details with 
building elevations, coordinating design changes at one 
scale with needed modifications at another scale. 

ABOVE: Similarly, by combining architectural, mechan- 
ical, and electrical plans, HGA’s architects and engineers 
can ensure coordination of information. 
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Families of applications 

While Thomas and others tackle the institu- 
tional problems, some commercial software 
vendors are working on the technical ones, 
developing families of professional applica- 
tions that facilitate communications among 
architects, engineers, and construction and 
facilities managers. 

Some of the commonly used integrated 
packages are from Accugraph (El Paso, 
Texas), ASG (Sausalito, California), Inter- 
graph (Huntsville, Alabama), Sigma Design 
(Burlington, Massachusetts), and Softdesk 
(Henniker, New Hampshire). Each company 
offers a wide variety of applications, includ- 
ing architectural design, detailing, rendering; 
links to specifications and cost-estimate data- 
bases; and civil, mechanical, structural, and 
electrical engineering. Because all applica- 
tions operate on a common file structure, 
each professional enjoys discipline-specific 
symbol libraries and analytical tools while 
maintaining access to others’ data files. 

One benefit of this access is improved de- 
sign coordination, according to Joel Zwier, an 
associate of Hammel Green Abrahamson 
(HGA) in Minneapolis. A Softdesk Auto-Archi- 
tect user, Zwier typically gives electronic files 
of reflected ceiling plans to in-house electrical 
engineers as a base for electrical drawings. 
“We then use their plans as a base to make 
sure the lights are in the right places as we re- 
fine our design,” Zwier explains. “This coordi- 
nation helps ensure that the ducts fit below 
the structure without interfering with the 
lights or with the ceiling heights.” 

But the computer won't do everything for 
you. “Coordination requires attention and 
negotiation,” Zwier adds. HGA also enjoys a 
two-way data exchange with some of its 
clients. Many of HGA’s hospital clients, for 
example, now have their buildings docu- 
mented on AutoCad. The architects’ CADD 
drawings are adapted for facility manage- 
ment, and the clients in turn give electronic 
drawings of existing buildings to HGA for de- 
veloping additions and renovations. 

David Downing is an architect and CADD 
manager of the multidisciplinary firm Ein- 
horn Yaffee Prescott (EYP) in Albany, New 
York. EYP architects and engineers each use 
an ASG application along with Core, ASG’s 
base program. They rely on AutoCad’s refer- 
ence file capability, which allows any team 
member to call up another’s drawing as a 
background without endangering the origi- 
nal files. This process is different from the 
traditional exchange of base drawings on pa- 
per because changes by one discipline are 


immediately evident to the others. Despite 
the advantages, Downing believes the bene- 
fits of integration are constrained by tradi- 
tional task segregation within large firms 
and in this country’s AEC industry in general. 
“Where we'll really see the efficiency bene- 
fit,” he predicts, “is when CADD starts facili- 
tating communications outside the firm. But 
for now, giving the contractor information, 
such as quantity counts, from our CADD 
drawings would require us to assume more 
liability. This will take a different type of 
process than we have today.” 

An engineering and construction firm that 
has begun experimenting with ways to limit li- 
ability while exchanging electronic data is the 
Ralph M. Parsons Company, in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. The firm sends Intergraph files to a steel 
fabricator to help with the preparation of shop 
drawings and fabrication. To avoid liability 
problems, CADD project coordinator Randy 
Carbone explains, “They use our information, 
but we're still responsible for checking their 
drawings. We haven't stopped the paper trail.” 

Parsons has also developed ways to move 
design data into the field with 3D models 
normally reserved for client presentations. 
For example, when structural steel is deliv- 
ered to a construction site, its bar codes are 
scanned into an on-site computer, and a 3D 
model is printed with color codes to indicate 
which steel has arrived and which hasn’t. The 
foreman can use this graphic to tell workers 
what part of the building will be worked on 
next. “Initially, builders were wary of the 
word ‘computer,” Carbone says. “They don’t 
want to deal with text or numbers. But print 
out a glossy picture of the model, and they 
feel more comfortable.” 


Links and interfaces 
Other software development companies are 
working on methods to integrate the diverse 
tasks of design and construction. For exam- 
ple, AutoCad, the most commonly used 
CADD software in the world, is now available 
in Release 12 for Windows. This graphical 
user interface (similar to that of Macintosh) 
adds power to AutoCad not only by making 
the program easier to use but also by provid- 
ing links between it and other Windows ap- 
plications. Users can copy and paste material 
between applications, and the dynamic data 
exchange, or DDE, feature ensures that 
changes to a drawing will automatically ap- 
pear in any report or document that the 
drawing has been copied into. 

Timberline Software (Beaverton, Oregon), 
a creator of cost-estimation and accounting 


applications, has been aggressively pursuing 
software links with other companies. Timber- 
line now provides translators to facilitate the 
transfer of data between cost estimation and 
R.S. Means (Kingston, Massachusetts) cost 
databases, Primavera (Bala Cynwyd, Pennsyl- 
vania) project management, and ASG and Soft- 
desk CADD software. 

Although Alias Sonata (Toronto, Ontario) 
is better known in Europe than in North 
America, this powerful design system embod- 
ies “parametric elements,” which may hold 
the key to future integrated systems. Every 
object in a project database is given “intelli- 
gence” about itself and its relation to other 
elements. For example, a change to an ele- 
ment in one drawing will result in a change 
to the same element in other drawings and 
schedules. Interference between elements, 
such as ducts running through beams, is au- 
tomatically flagged. 


Research directions 

While commercial software focuses on com- 
mon file formats and parametric databases, 
university researchers are studying other ap- 
proaches to integration. At the Center for In- 
tegrated Facility Engineering (CIFE) at Stan- 
ford University, researchers are developing 
computer-based methodologies for improving 
communications between disciplines. CIFE di- 
rector Paul Teicholz is exploring the role of 
software in helping architects and engineers 
collaborate early in design, sharing expertise 
and information more effectively than is now 
possible through paper drawings. 

James Turner, a professor of architecture 
at the University of Michigan, worked for 
several years on IGES, an international stan- 
dard 
dissimilar CADD systems. But he believes that 


for exchanging 2D data between 
neutral exchange formats, which give a 
“snapshot” of the data at one moment, will 
not be sufficient for sophisticated modelers in 
the future. “Good CADD systems will have to 
be dynamic,” Turner insists, “so that when 
one entity changes, it will send a signal to 
others that are dependent on it.” He has de- 
veloped diagrammatic methods for docu- 
menting networks of building components, 
properties, and relationships with the aim of 
supporting dynamic architectural design. 
Edward Smith, professor of architecture at 
the University of Utah and president of Ar- 
chitectural Computer Services in Salt Lake 
City, has joined research efforts with Kajima 
Corporation, one of the largest design and 
construction firms in Japan. Smith proposes 


devising a modeling system that would provide 
a complete and unified description of a build- 
ing. Such a computer model, a “virtual build- 
ing,” would contain information about geomet- 
ric and physical attributes of the building in a 
hierarchical structure of building components, 
assemblies, and systems. 

This model, which would incorporate every- 
thing known about a building under design, 
could support analysis such as cost estimates 
and structural design and be drawn as rendered 
perspectives or construction documents. Some 
software companies, including Cadkey (Wind- 
sor, Connecticut), are also developing such so- 
called “object-oriented” CADD systems. 


New data model 

“There is no magic that will solve these prob- 
lems for us,” contends Charles Eastman, pro- 
fessor of architecture at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. He believes that a 
single, complex building model will satisfy 
integration needs only if the kinds of build- 
ings, technologies, and analyses are severely 
restricted. “To develop a model that would 
accommodate every possibility,” Eastman 
claims, “would require defining objects hav- 
ing so many properties and interactions that 
they could not be easily manipulated.” In- 
stead, Eastman and his colleagues have pro- 
posed a modular “engineering data model” 
that would be composed as required for each 
building project. 

This engineering model would provide 
a means for integrating a wide range of de- 
sign knowledge, not all of which would need 
to be anticipated by project architects and 
team members before design began. A gra- 
phical interface would allow an architect 
without computer expertise to customize and 
combine software modules containing se- 
lected analysis procedures and domains of 
design knowledge. 

According to everyone involved, these re- 
search efforts will require a great deal more 
work, and they hope that part of the impetus 
to solve the technical and social problems will 
come from the architectural and design com- 
munity. To bring together researchers and 
practitioners interested in these issues, 
Thomas, Teicholz, Eastman, and others will 
hold a symposium, sponsored by the Society 
for Computer Integrated Building Sciences, 
in June in Anaheim, California, coinciding 
with A/E/C Systems ’93. The two-day event 
will focus on recent work in design software 
integration and prospects for the future. 

—B,]. Novitski 
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TOP: By rendering multidisciplinary information in 3D 
using Intergraph, architects and engineers from Ralph 
M. Parsons check for interference between ducts, pipes, 
and structure. 

CENTER: Sonata, a high-end modeling program, 
combines photorealistic rendering capabilities with an 
underlying building database, which stores attribute 
information about building components. 

ABOVE: Collaboration between software developers 
Timberline and Primavera has resulted in the integra- 
tion of cost estimating and project scheduling. 
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ROOFING PORTFOLIO 


Peak Performance 


rotection from the rain, the sun, and the cold has always been a roof’s pri- 
mary function. But today, yet another environmental factor has to be con- 
sidered when providing shelter: the effect of roofing systems on our natural 
resources and ecosystems. This green dimension was clearly present at the Na- 
tional Roofing Contractors Association’s 106th Annual Convention and Exhibit in 
San Antonio, Texas, last February. The 6,000 participants reviewed an exhibition 
of the latest environmentally sensitive materials and techniques—from VOC-free, 
single-ply seams to polyisocyanurate insulation without ozone-depleting CFCs. 
Seminar topics ranged from federal regulations on asbestos and asphalt to waste 
management and recycling of roofing materials. 
In the following roofing portfolio, we address the relationship between roof- 
ing and the natural environment through a trio of articles that concern restora- 
tion, code reform, and energy-conserving technologies. 


Jeffersonian Invention 

Thomas Jefferson, our third President and a respected architect, was plagued with 
a leaking roof in his own house and experimented with new materials and tech- 
niques to extend the life of his design. A recent restoration of Monticello reflects 
Jefferson’s innovative ideas, translated into modern materials that resist both nat- 
ural elements and man-made pollutants. 


After Andrew 

With winds greater than 160 mph, hurricanes play havoc with just about any 
roofing material and system. Our feature on the aftermath of Hurricane Andrew 
in Florida examines the roof failures caused by last year’s devastating storm. Poor 
workmanship, deficient materials, and improper inspections are just a few of the 
culprits. Local community, code, and insurance groups are still struggling for 
strategies to prevent a recurrence of the destruction. 


Radiant Heat Barriers 

Stretched out under a hot sun, a roof in a southern climate can be a heat sink. The 
solar radiation that it absorbs translates into higher air-conditioning bills. When 
appropriately placed, thin membranes of reflective foil, called radiant heat barriers, 
keep this heat in the attic and out of the living space, and save money and re- 
sources. Our article on radiant heat barriers describes the benefits of the technol- 
ogy and how these insulating barriers should be installed. 
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Jeffersonian 
Invention 


A $1 million restoration of 
Monticello reinstates the 
innovative roofing system 
of the historic house. 
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ABOVE: Monticello boasts newly 
completed, $1 million roofing restoration. 


To replicate its appearance during 
Jefferson’s lifetime, roof was refinished in 
exposed tin-plated, stainless steel shingles. 
FACING PAGE: Before the five-year 
restoration, Monticello’s rooftop consisted 
of a painted, lead-coated copper dome 
and standing-seam metal roof. 


GITCHELLS STUDIO 


his year marks the 250th birthday of 

Thomas Jefferson, and visitors to 

Monticello are in for a surprise. Over 
the past five years, Albany, New York-based 
restoration architects Mesick Cohen Waite, 
on behalf of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation, have conducted the most accu- 
rate reconstruction work on the house since 
Jefferson’s death in 1826. 

One of the most notable results of this 
rehabilitation is visible from the rolling 
foothills of the nearby Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains: Monticello's standing-seam metal roof 
and painted white dome now shine with a 
new, highly reflective tin-plated surface, the 
results of a five-year, nearly $1 million pro- 
ject to restore the landmark 18th-century 
house to its appearance when the third U.S. 
President lived there. 

Jefferson himself would hardly have been 
astonished to see scaffolding and construction 
crews on the grounds of his 5,000-acre pas- 
toral residence. “Architecture is my delight, 
and putting up and pulling down one of my 
favorite amusements,” he once mused. Even 
during his final years of retirement from pub- 
lic life, Jefferson continued to experiment 
with the latest materials and methods result- 
ing from the nascent Industrial Revolution, 
even tinkering with mundane roofing details. 
With 13 skylights, six chimneys, an elaborate 
balustrade, a 400-foot entablature, and a 
dome—the first ever to crown an American 
house—Monticello is considered to represent 
the most complex roofscape of any house in 
early 19th-century America. 


Previous roof restorations 

While Jefferson’s penchant for innovation 
and invention was well-known, until Mesick 
Cohen Waite undertook some initial roof in- 
vestigations, “We had no idea of the richness 
of the technology Jefferson employed,” notes 
William L. Beiswanger, Monticello’s director 
of restoration. Much of the roof designed by 
Jefferson had been modified or encapsulated 
by subsequent 19th-century owners. In 
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1923, when the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation purchased the property, the orig- 
inal roof sheathing boards were stripped and 
the roof replaced with a standing-seam, terne 
roofing system, further removing evidence of 
its original design and construction. A partial 
roof reconstruction by the foundation in 
1955 removed additions made after Jeffer- 
son’s death, such as dormer windows and a 
hipped roof, and restored the dome’s plinths. 
But the foundation took liberties in refinish- 
ing the dome, using historically inaccurate 
materials such as painted, lead-coated cop- 
per; asphaltic felt; and terneplated steel. “No 
one had really thought about restoration 
from the point of view of the technology em- 
ployed,” Principal John Mesick explains. 
“That kind of careful restoration had never 
been done.” Plans for a comprehensive 
restoration of the often-patched roof were ac- 
celerated by extensive water damage to the 
attic and plaster ceilings in 1987. 


Original roofing details 

Almost none of Jefferson’s original working 
drawings for Monticello survived. But Mesick 
Cohen Waite and foundation staff were able 
to piece together a history of the roof’s con- 
struction—what had been executed and 
when—by comparing the building’s remain- 
ing physical evidence with archival illustra- 
tions, photographs, invoices, and Jefferson’s 
copious notes. Since the third President’s dis- 
tinguished public career required frequent 
and prolonged absences from Monticello, the 
foundation also found extensive correspon- 
dence with tradesmen and suppliers. 

The history of Monticello encompasses the 
development of roofing technology in this 
country as well as the beginnings of Classicism 
in America. Jefferson began designing the 
house in 1768, at the age of 26, when he in- 
herited the estate from his father. Eschewing 
the Georgian style common to his Virginia 
neighbors, Jefferson turned to a Neoclassical 
vocabulary based on the work of 16th-century 
Italian architect Andrea Palladio. 
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TOP: Removal of roofs perimeter 
sheathing during initial investigations 
revealed severe rotting of original rafters 
and joist ends. 

CENTER AND ABOVE: New white oak 
members, matching original framing, 
were spliced to the original rafters and 
joists and then covered with new marine 
plywood and rubber membrane. 
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y= 
SHINGLE DETAILS: Edges of tin-plated, steel shingles are nailed at metal tabs and lapped. 


After his return in 1789 from a five-year 
diplomatic mission to France, Jefferson ex- 
panded the house from eight to 21 rooms 
and drastically altered its original profile to 
reflect the architectural fashions of Europe. 
He removed the second floor and replaced it 
with a low-profile roof line and erected an en- 
circling balustrade to create the illusion of a 
one-story structure. 

The house in fact encompasses three full 
stories: 11 rooms on the first floor, including 
Jefferson’s bedroom and study; six bedrooms 
on the 8-foot-tall second story; and four 
rooms on the third floor, capped by an octag- 
onal dome. Speculation persists over what 
this grandly scaled, domed room was in- 
tended for, since access to the upper stories 
is limited to two narrow, 24-inch-wide wind- 
ing staircases. Jefferson also added two sym- 
metrical L-shaped wings at the basement 
level, flanking the north and south ends of 
the main house, to provide covered access to 
such outbuildings as the kitchen, smoke- 
house, and carriage house. 

In 1802, Jefferson decided to replace 
Monticello’s conventional hipped roof, origi- 
nally clad with chestnut shingles, with a ser- 
rated profile of sheet-iron-clad ridges and val- 
leys he dubbed “terras,” an innovation that 
later came to be known as “the President’s 
zigzag roof.” The terras afforded a lesser pitch 
while providing avenues for water to drain. 
To the west of the central terras, the dome 
was sheathed in lead around the upper 5 feet 
of its crown. Chestnut shingles wrapped the 
section that was connected to three wooden 
plinths, which were painted and clad with 
painted sheet iron on the treads to provide a 
drip edge. The plinths dropped to a cornice 
concealing a copper-lined gutter, which was 
installed in 1807. Jefferson also devised a 
built-in system of sheet-iron-lined diverting 
gutters, commonly referred to as a “Philadel- 
phia gutter,” behind the balustrade. 

By 1822 Jefferson had replaced the re- 
maining wooden shingles of the dome with 
tin-plated, wrought-iron shingles, which he 


had also specified for the pavilions at the 
newly constructed University of Virginia. 

By piecing together the dome’s original tin- 
plated shingles, which were removed and 
stored in a nearby barn by restoration archi- 
tect Milton Griggs in the 1950s, the archi- 
tects were able to discern a ghost line that re- 
vealed where the original lead crown had 
overlapped the tin shingling. The evidence 
also revealed that the crown’s installation was 
far from uniform in dimension. 

Jefferson’s correspondence confirms that 
the painted wood balustrade atop Monticello 
was raised above the roof’s surface to allow 
water from overflowing gutters to run unim- 
peded beneath it. Iron brackets, discovered 
by project architect Jeffrey Baker in nearby 
stables on the property, were found to fit into 
holes in the balustrade framing and original 
rafters to anchor the balustrade to the main 
structure. Once the paint was stripped from 
the balustrade, the restoration team deter- 
mined that as many as 50 of Jefferson’s origi- 
nal locust balusters were still intact. Evidence 
of a 2!/2-inch lead pipe in the masonry walls 
led the architects to believe Jefferson had in- 
stalled internal downspout leaders. 


Lessons from the past 
Although Jefferson hoped that his roofing 
system would last 100 years, it began to leak 
soon after it was installed. But even when his 
innovation proved faulty, it was uniquely Jef- 
fersonian. “We wanted the roof to reflect Jef- 
terson’s latest thinking in technology while 
improving on its original performance,” notes 
Beiswanger. Therefore, the architects and 
foundation decided to replicate the original 
roof’s visual imperfections, but resolved not 
to duplicate exactly Jefferson’s installation 
methods, which would only re-create the 
maintenance problems that had plagued him. 
For example, the architects devised a new 
method for fastening the metal shingles. 
Sheet-metal workers nailed them through 
metal tabs soldered to their ends rather than 
through their interlocking lapped edges. 
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TOP: Upper 5 feet of dome was sheathed 
in lead and crowned by a nearly 2-foot- 
diameter, glazed oculus. 

CENTER AND ABOVE: Upper portion of 
Monticello’s hipped roof was designed by 
Jefferson to shed water through a unique 
system of small ridges and valleys 
sheathed in sheet-iron, called “terras.” 
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TOP: Jefferson devised a system of built- 
in, sheet-iron-lined gutters to channel 
water from hipped roof to balustrade. 
ABOVE: Evidence of lead pipes within 
walls led Mesick Cohen Waite to 
reinstate internal downspout leaders at 
corners behind balustrade. 
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They also increased the 2-inch head lap origi- 
nally specified by Jefferson to 4 inches to pro- 
vide a greater tolerance for movement be- 
tween the shingles’ edges due to thermal 
expansion and contraction. Thirty-gauge 
stainless steel hot-dipped in tin was used to 
simulate the hot-dipped, tin-plated wrought 
iron Jefferson imported from Wales. This tin 
surface will eventually oxidize to a flat, 
whitish gray, much like the face of a well- 
worn nickel, which features the west facade 
of Monticello. 

The architects anticipate that pollutants 
such as acid rain and emissions from nearby 
utility plants—unfortunate by-products of 
progress Jefferson certainly never envi- 
sioned—may erode the tin surface within 75 
to 100 years. The underlying stainless steel, 
however, is expected to last much longer, ac- 
cording to Mesick. 

The materials and detailing of the roof’s 
underlayment, invisible to the eye, are pure 
20th century, in order to ensure longevity 
and watertightness. Beneath the terras and 
tin shingling on the dome, a layer of filter 
cloth over an ethylene propylene diene 
monomer (EPDM) membrane is adhered toa 
new layer of 3/8-inch-thick marine plywood 
sheathing. All fasteners such as nails and 
screws are stainless steel to prevent corrosion 
from an electrolytic reaction created by con- 
tact between dissimilar metals. The architects 
also repaired the roof’s original framing by 
splicing new wooden members to the white 
oak rafters and joists. 


Itluminating details 

To bring daylight into Monticello, Jefferson 
designed 13 skylights of seven different 
types, three of which opened using a pulley- 
operated system of counterweights, providing 
access to the roof. The architects replicated 
Jefferson’s specification that individual panes 
be lapped several inches over one another, 
providing an 1/8-inch air space to prevent 
capillary action from drawing moisture in- 
side. During the restoration, a mock-up of 


the system was placed on the roof for a year 
and proved successful without leaking. To re- 
sist hailstorms, which also reportedly plagued 
Jefferson’s homestead, some of the new glaz- 
ing is laminated. 

From his letters, Jefferson made two at- 
tempts to obtain a single, 4-foot-diameter 
piece of glass from Boston for the dome’s 
oculus. Both times, however, the shipments 
apparently arrived broken, leading Jefferson 
to construct the oculus in several pieces with 
a 22-inch-diameter circular central pane. The 
foundation, however, commissioned and im- 
ported from Austria a saucer-shaped section 
of glass, sized to Jefferson’s original specifica- 
tions; a molded, translucent plastic cover will 
shield it from harm. 

To ensure qualified bidders for the con- 
tract work, Mesick explains, “We tried to 
track the sets of hands that were going to do 
the work rather than the reputation of the 
firm.” The virtual extinction of the art of lead 
roofing in the United States led the architects 
to a lead worker in England, where such 
skills are more prevalent. But rather than 
conforming to precise contemporary tech- 
niques, the architects instructed the Norwich, 
England-based company, Anglia Lead, to 
replicate the far less exact dimensions typical 
of Jefferson’s era. Wich such minute atten- 
tion to authenticity and craftsmanship, com- 
bined with the benefits of modern materials, 
it appears that Monticello will finally benefit 
from what Jefferson had hoped for—and 
what all homeowners pray for—a roof that 
will truly last a century. 

— Marc S, Harriman 


PROJECT CREDITS 
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ARCHITECTS: Mesick Cohen Waite, Architects, Al- 
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TOP: Mesick Cohen Waite reconstructed 
skylight’s surround according to 
Jefferson’s original specifications. 
CENTER: Based on Jefferson’s sketches, 
skylights were reconstructed with 
individual, overlapping glass panes. 
ABOVE: Operable skylights, mechanically 
controlled by a system of weighted 
pulleys, provide natural ventilation and 
access to the roof from the third story. 


SKYLIGHT SECTION: Operable units provide roof access. SKYLIGHT SECTION: Units pivot to provide ventilation. 
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T&P Technology 


After 
Andrew 


Eight months after the 
hurricane devastated 
buildings throughout South 
Florida, the results are in on 
what went wrong and why. 
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T: terrifying winds of Hurricane An- 
drew, with gusts of more than 160 
miles per hour, had barely subsided 
last August when architects and emergency 
management teams flocked to South Florida 
to take stock of the damage. Here’s what 
they found: 160,000 people rendered tem- 
porarily homeless, an estimated 8,000 busi- 
nesses damaged or destroyed, and one-third 
of the county’s mobile homes smashed to 
splinters. The majority of losses occurred in 
buildings whose walls were left standing— 
but whose roofs were blown away. “Eighty- 
five percent of property destruction was re- 
lated to roofing system and roofing material 
failures,” concluded a Dade County grand 
jury in December. 

The reports still emanating from industry 
groups and regulatory agencies in the wake 
of the hurricane are unanimous in stressing 
the pitiful performance of South Florida’s 
roofs. According to the January findings of 
the state’s Department of Community Af- 


fairs, nine out of 10 houses in the storm area 
lost some portion of their roofing materials. 

“It’s a national disgrace,” says Dale Perry, a 

professor of architecture at Texas A&M Uni- 

versity and president of the Wind Engineer- 
ing Research Council. 


Damage assessment 
The litany of roofing failures is long. Accord- 
ing to the Dade County grand jury report, 
“Shingles, pneumatically applied roofing sta- 
ples, and inferior quality underlayment and 
wafer board sheathing failed to withstand 
Hurricane Andrew’s wind forces. Roof tiles, 
when poorly installed, became flying mis- 
siles. Shingle roofs peeled off like banana 
skins. Roofing felt underlayment became fly- 
ing sails in Andrew’s winds, exposing home 
interiors to post-hurricane rains and causing 
additional property destruction.” 

A damage assessment team made up of 
faculty from the University of Miami School 
of Architecture and architects from the Mi- 
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Shingles or tile 


ami chapter of the AIA quickly mobilized to 
inventory building failures. Their report pin- 
pointed eave flashings, metal stops, and drips 
as common failure points that led to the 
peeling away of roofing felts and sheathing. 


Shingles and tile 

Shingles were among the poorest performers. 
The Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA) observed high losses of as- 
phalt shingles and felt underlayment. “Evi- 
dence of substandard workmanship included 
torn shingles and inadequately attached shin- 
gles,” a December report from the agency 
points out. “It appeared that many of the 
shingles and adhesives were not adequate for 
the wind speeds that occurred. This was evi- 
denced by the tears and pullouts at staple 
connections.” Thomas L. Smith, director of 
technology and research for the National 
Roofing Contractors Association, notes that 
of the several roofs he inspected, none had 
fasteners in the proper location. “All of the 


fasteners were located above the self-seal 
strip, except for one job where they were in- 
correctly located in the strip,” relates Smith. 
With regard to extruded-concrete and 
clay-tile roofs, FEMA’s building performance 
team observed failures caused by the nailing 


` and mortar connections. Underlayment fail- 


ure, lack of bonding between underlayment 
and mortar, and lack of bonding between 
mortar and tile were all observed by FEMA. 
“Clay tiles were more susceptible to shatter- 
ing from impact of debris, but had compara- 
tively better adhesion to mortar than ex- 
truded concrete tiles,” FEMA reports. 


Roof sheathing 

A significant number of houses in South 
Florida have built-up tar and gravel roofs, 
and large numbers of houses lost their roof 
sheathing because of inadequate reinforce- 
ment at the edges or an insufficient number 


of attachments to the trusses. In thousands of 


cases, roof systems failed because the ply- 
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Shingles or tile 
Plywood decking Pressed board decking 


FACING PAGE: Roofs across south Dade 
County bore the brunt of Hurricane 
Andrew’s fury, which packed sustained 
winds of 140 mph and gusts in excess of 
170 mph, according to the National 
Hurricane Center. 

ABOVE: In 1957, the Dade County Board 
of Rules and Appeals developed the South 
Florida Building Code (left). Over the 
course of 30 years, its standards were 
gradually changed—some say weak- 
ened—to include alternative building 
materials (right). 
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TOP: While some clay tile roofs sustained 
little hurricane damage, many lost tiles 
that were attached with small amounts 
of mortar, rather than placed in a thick 
mud bed. Other tiles shattered when 
struck by flying debris. 

ABOVE: Widespread failures of asphalt- 
shingle roofs were attributed to tears 
caused by nailing guns, improper nailing 
patterns, and design specifications that 
failed to meet the 120-mph-wind 
standard in South Florida. 

ABOVE RIGHT: Properly braced structural 
frames give roofs a better chance of 
surviving high winds. For gabled roofs 
supported by masonry walls, the South 
Florida Building Code specifies hurricane 
straps that anchor trusses to reinforced 
concrete tie beams at the top of the wall. 
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wood or particleboard sheathing separated 
from the trusses, and often the sheathing was 
the only thing holding the trusses in place. 

The loss of sheathing and subsequent truss 
failure was particularly common on houses 
with gabled roofs, many of which were built 
with end-wall trusses anchored to a tie beam 
on top of a concrete masonry wall. When the 
gable end was buffeted head on by hurricane- 
force winds, the loss of sheathing, combined 
with a lack of proper bracing for lateral 
loads, caused the roof trusses to collapse. 
Gable ends blew in or out, or collapsed due 
to inadequate bracing or materials. 

Steel roof decks were frequent culprits on 
small commercial buildings. Often, the welds 
or fasteners attaching the metal roofing to 
the framing pulled through. According to a 
report by the American Plywood Association, 
“There also appeared to be minimal attach- 
ment of the metal roofing systems to the sup- 
porting walls. This would, of course, mini- 
mize the effectiveness of the metal roofing to 


act as a diaphragm for the structure.” Precast 
concrete double-T decking failed in several 
cases where it lacked a sufficient bearing sur- 
face or was unable to withstand the wind 
load reversal once air pressures had built up 
inside the building. Many roofs were dam- 


` aged as a secondary result of compromises to 


the building envelope, specifically doors and 
windows. Once the cladding was penetrated, 
sufficient pressures built up inside the struc- 
ture to blow the roof off from the inside. 


Strengthening the code 

Dade County passed an emergency ordinance 
by mid-September that took immediate ac- 
tion to strengthen the South Florida Building 
Code. The new ordinance: 

—prohibits the use of staples for tin cap, 
shingle, and sheathing installation; 
—establishes that eave flashing and gravel 
stops be nailed 4 inches on center with galva- 
nized roofing nails or other approved nails; 
—requires the use of 30-pound felt underlay- 
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WALL SECTION: Recommended masonry construction. 


ment (previously, two sheets of 15-pound felt 
had been allowed); 

—requires that hips, ridges, and starters be 
nailed and secured with plastic cement; 
—mandates six nails be used per shingle; 
—outlaws the use of composite board, wafer 
board, oriented-strand board, or structural 
particleboard as sheathing; and 

—requires that all tiles be nailed with two 
galvanized nails or be set in a bed of mortar 
and glued with an approved adhesive. 

Critics charge the changes in the building 
code were a knee-jerk reaction to appease the 
public. Meanwhile, the Dade County Board 
of Rules and Appeals delivered an ultimatum 
to roofing-tile and asphalt-shingle manufac- 
turers to show by May 1 that their products 
can meet the code’s standard of withstanding 
120 mph winds. Other observers maintain 
that it was not the code but its poor enforce- 
ment that led to so many roofing failures. 
“Buildings that were built according to the 
code held up pretty well,” reports Eugenio 


WALL DETAIL: Recommended gable-end framing. 


M. Santiago, a Coral Gables structural engi- 
neer who testified before the grand jury. 

The jury agreed that a lack of code en- 
forcement contributed greatly to property 
destruction. The final report from the Florida 
Department of Community Affairs urges 
mandatory inspections to determine that all 
critical load path members and connections 
comply with the code. 

Widespread publicity about Andrew’s de- 
struction has prompted a number of initia- 
tives outside the immediate storm site. Last 
month, researchers who specialize in natural 
disaster mitigation met at the University of 
Miami to coordinate a national research 
agenda. Meanwhile, cynics in Dade County 
say that the construction industry has re- 
turned to business as usual. As recently as 
last November, 60 percent of the roofs being 
built were failing inspection. “It’s like being 
an alcoholic,” explains Santiago. “You have 
to admit you have a problem first.” 


—Vernon Mays 


—— 
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FAR LEFT: Details for generic two-story 
reinforced masonry wall show proper 
anchoring and recommended applications 
of roofing materials. 

NEAR LEFT: Side view of gable-end 
framing shows location of diagonal 
bracing. A more conservative approach 
would be to build the entire gable end of 
concrete block, a practice that some 
Florida localities require. 

TOP: In absence of proper lateral bracing, 
Andrew’s winds blew off the roof’s 
sheathing, and many trusses collapsed. 
ABOVE: Gabled roofs were more likely to 
survive the storm when lateral bracing 
was properly tied into the gable-end 
truss. Hipped roofs fared even better. 
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T&P Technology 


Radiant 
Heat 
Barriers 


Reflective foil installed under 
roofs boosts energy efficiency in 
southern climates. 


RIGHT: When shiny side of a radiant 
barrier faces an air space, barrier radiates 
only 5 percent of summer sun into the 
building. In winter, barrier reflects 95 
percent of heat back to structure. 
BOTTOM RIGHT: In buildings without 
radiant barriers, 90 percent of summer 
heat is absorbed by roof materials. In the 
winter, interior heat is absorbed by roof 
and radiated out from building. 

FACING PAGE, AXONOMETRICS: Four 
locations are recommended for attic 
radiant barriers (clockwise from top left): 
attached to the underside of roof deck, 
draped over rafters, attached between 
rafters, and attached to rafter bottoms. 
FACING PAGE, SECTIONS: When foil 
surface of radiant barrier must be hidden, 
the barrier can be installed below the roof 
decking (top). A radiant barrier can be 
draped between bar joists below the roof 
decking in a flat roof (bottom). 
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nergy conservation technologies are 

likely to attract new attention during 

the coming months, given President 
Clinton’s proposed higher taxes on oil and 
natural gas. Architects are well advised to 
look to a simple but effective means of saving 
energy—radiant barriers. This technology 
consists of inexpensive, paper-thin mem- 
branes that can produce significant energy 
savings when installed below roof decking by 
preventing heat from the sun from being 
transferred to the building’s interior. Radiant 
barriers consist of a reflective foil surface, 
usually aluminum foil, and a stiffener such as 
paper, cardboard, or plastic. The most com- 
mon radiant barrier incorporates a stiffener 
sandwiched between two reflective foil sur- 
faces; but radiant barriers with one reflective 
surface can be just as effective if correctly in- 
stalled. Tests performed by the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, the Florida Solar En- 
ergy Center, and others in recent years have 


demonstrated that properly installed radiant 
barrier systems can reduce air-conditioning 
costs by 8 percent to 12 percent in residen- 
tial buildings in the southern United States. 
Radiant barriers can also be effective in 
low-rise commercial and industrial buildings 
in hot climates. 


Transferring heat 

Radiant barriers help keep buildings cool be- 
cause they block radiation, one of the three 
ways heat is transferred. Most of the conven- 
tional energy-conservation systems used in 
the United States, such as batt insulation and 
double-glazed windows, are designed to pre- 
vent heat transfer from a warmer surface to a 
cooler surface by conduction and convection. 
Conduction is the molecular transfer of heat 
through solid objects that are in physical con- 
tact. According to Philip Fairey, principal re- 
search scientist with the Florida Solar Energy 
Center and author of a series of “Design 


Notes” on radiant barriers, radiation is the 
transfer of heat across air from one surface to 
another surface that is in direct alignment 
with the first, much the way a television sig- 
nal travels from a transmitter to an antenna. 
The ability of a material to absorb or radiate 
heat is described by its emissivity value, 
which ranges from a low of 0 to a high of 1. 
A material with a low emissivity value is able 
to absorb and reradiate only a small amount 
of heat and can be used to block that energy 
transfer. Many common building materials, 
including glass and many types of paint, have 
emissivity values of 0.9, meaning that they 
can retransmit through radiation 90 percent 
of the heat they absorb. Aluminum foil, by 
contrast, has an emissivity value of 0.05, 
meaning that it can radiate just 5 percent of 
the thermal energy that strikes it. 

In a building that does not contain a radi- 
ant barrier, energy from the sun heats the 
roof and is transferred by conduction through 


the roofing materials to the inside of the 
building. The heat is then radiated across the 
attic air space and absorbed by the attic floor 
or batt insulation on the attic floor. The heat 
then gradually passes through the floor or in- 
sulation to the ceiling and, eventually, into 
the building’s interior. 


Barrier effectiveness 

For a radiant barrier to be effective, its shiny, 
or reflective, side must face an air space. Con- 
trary to what common sense might suggest, 
warns Lonnie Ward, president of Spectrum 
Contracting, a Lewisville, Texas-based radiant 
barrier company, it is not desirable for the ra- 
diant barrier’s shiny side to face skyward to re- 
flect the downward energy from the sun. Ra- 
diant barrier technology earned a bad 
reputation in the late 1980s when one supplier 
set up a pyramid-type marketing scheme in 
which customers were charged exorbitant 
prices for radiant barriers and given highly in- 
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flated figures on how much they could expect 
to save on their utility bills. Tests have shown 
that in attics with R-19 insulation, radiant 
barriers can reduce ceiling heat gains by 16 
percent to 42 percent, reducing summer cool- 
ing bills by as much as 17 percent. 

Radiant barriers can be installed in several 
different positions under sloped attic roofs. In 
a “Radiant Barrier Attic Fact Sheet,” spon- 
sored by the U.S. Department of Energy, in- 
vestigators from the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory suggest four alternative locations. 
In new construction, radiant barriers can ei- 
ther be placed directly under the roof deck, 
with the reflective side facing down into the 
attic, or draped over the rafters, again with 
the reflective side facing down. In existing 
buildings, the radiant barrier can either be 
attached between the rafters near the roof 
deck or fastened to and draped between the 
bottoms of the rafters, with the reflective side 
facing down into the attic air space. 


TILE ROUT 
STRUCTURAL DECKING 
RADIANT BARRIER 
RIGID INSULATION 
CEILING FINISH 
STRUCTURAL BEAM 
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Industry officials generally recommend 
draping the radiant barrier and leaving an air 
space of 2 to 3 inches between the barrier 
and the roof deck to create an additional ven- 
tilation space. According to Roy N. Akers, 
president of the Ontario, California-based 
Radiant Insulation Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the typical ventilation ratio of 1 square 
foot for every 150 square feet of floor area is 
appropriate for attics with radiant barriers to 
enhance the barrier’s effectiveness and to pre- 
vent moisture accumulation. 

It is not necessary for the radiant barrier 
to form an airtight seal with the roof, since 
its purpose is to block energy that travels in a 
straight line. If the radiant barrier is to be 
hidden behind another material, as in a 
cathedral ceiling, it is recommended that the 
foil’s reflective side face an air space that is at 
least 3/4-inch deep. 

A fifth location for radiant barriers—di- 
rectly on top of the attic floor and attic insu- 


RIGHT: An idealized equation predicts the 
transfer of heat by radiation between the 
roof and floor of a flat-roof building with 
a floor temperature of 75 degrees. The 
equation is applied in two situations: for 
an interior roof material, such as wood or 
paint, with high emissivity, and for a low- 
emittance radiant barrier. The equation 
assumes infinite interior parallel planes. 
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lation, with the reflective side facing up to- 
ward the air space—was popular in the mid- 
1980s. Although this placement makes the 
barriers easy to install, it is no longer recom- 
mended because of several problems, accord- 
ing to researchers. Water vapor rising from 
the house into the attic in cold weather, for 
example, is stopped by the radiant barrier, 
condenses, and wets the insulation, eventu- 
ally causing damage. Researchers also found 
that in as little as a year, these radiant barri- 
ers lost as much as one-half of their effective- 
ness because dust accumulating on the foil 
surface altered the barrier’s emissivity. 


Winter applications 

The jury is still out on whether radiant barri- 
ers are energy savers or energy wasters dur- 
ing the winter months; various tests, includ- 
ing one performed by Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, have come up with conflicting 
data. The ability of radiant barriers to block 


the upward and outward flow of heat from 
the inside of the building through the roof in 
cold weather could save homeowners money. 
At the same time, however, radiant barriers 
block desirable winter sun from warming the 
house. “The solar gain you might expect will 
be reduced by the presence of the aluminum 
foil,” says David W. Yarbrough, chairman 
and professor of chemical engineering at Ten- 
nessee Technical University in Cookeville, 
Tennessee. Radiant barriers are most effective 
in warm climates in which air conditioning 
costs are far more worrisome than heating 
bills, and the technology is more economical 
when included as part of new construction 
because installation costs are lower. Archi- 
tects designing residential or commercial 
buildings in which the sun beating down on 
the roof promises to send cooling costs soar- 
ing may be wise to consider including radiant 
barriers in their building plans. 

—Virginia Kent Dorris 


Surface Temperature in Degrees F BTUs per 1,000 S.F. Horizontal Change in BTU/hour 
for Interior Roof Material Interior Roof Surface per 1,000 S.F. 
E of .90 E of 05 
150 88,347 4,908 83,439 
140 74,502 4,139 70,363 
130 81,333 3,407 57,926 
120 48,817 2,712 48,105 
110 36,933 2,052 34,881 
100 25,658 1,425 24,143 
90 14,971 832 14,139 
80 4,853 270 4,583 
75 0 0 0 
70 4,719 262 4,457 
60 13,763 765 12,998 
50 22,300 1,239 21,061 
40 30,349 1,686 28,663 
30 37,929 2,107 35,882 
20 : 45,058 2,503 42,555 
10 51,755 2,875 48,880 
0 58,038 3,224 54,814 


Roofing systems ave detailed 
to provide insulation, 
strength, and versatility. 


TOP: Revere Copper Products manu- 
factures shingles from solid copper 


that are purported to endure the life of 
the building. The shingles do not re- 
quire extra roof support or framing 
and do not require special decking, 
sheathing, or underside venting. They 
can be installed over conventional ply- 
wood or solid lumber substrates. 

Circle 401 on information card. 


ABOVE: Promar Corporation introduces 
the Progard Securement Assembly. 
The system consists of a securement 
base that is installed along the roof 
perimeter and at the curbs of rooftops; 
a single sheet membrane, which is 
draped into the base; and a metal net- 
ting, which is rolled out on top. An 
EPDM retaining rod is then inserted in 
the extruded aluminum base to lock 
both layers in place. This system pur- 
portedly eliminates punctured mem- 
branes and wind uplift. 

Circle 402 on information card. 


TOP: Curveline molds up to 100 vari- 
eties of metal panels produced by more 
than 30 manufacturers of metal panels 
and systems. The company produces 
standing-seam and batten-seam-con- 
cealed fastener panels as well as “B” 
deck and other decking profiles. This 
system allows an architect to select 
paneling from the manufacturer of 
choice and specify the desired radii and 
angles of curvature. Metals such as 
stainless steel, painted or unpainted 
galvanized steel, aluminum, and alu- 
minized steel can be formed and ap- 
plied as contoured roofs, walls, fascias, 
mansards, canopies, decking, and 
other components. 

Circle 403 on the information card. 


ABOVE: NAT Industries introduces 
Verti-Line metal roofing and wall pan- 
eling. The ribbed panels are fabricated 
with a 90-degree angle, allowing ar- 
chitects to customize architectural re- 
liefs and shadowing. As a roofing sys- 
tem, Verti-Line positions the panel’s 
ribs in an upward direction to simulate 
the look of battens or standing-seam 
roofing. As a metal wall system, the 
panels are customized in coverage 
widths of 28 to 36 inches and pitches 
ranging from 4 to 12 inches. They are 
designed for vertical or horizontal ap- 
plications. Verti-Line is available in 
18- to 26-gauge galvanized G90 steel 
or aluminum, in various colors. 

Circle 404 on the information card. 
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Asphalt shingles 

CertainTeed Corporation an- 
nounces the winner of the Remod- 
eling 1992 House of the Year 
Award, which incorporates the 
company’s Grand Manor shingles. 
Grand Manor is manufactured for 
residential developments and light 
commercial projects. To appear 
slatelike, the shingles are layered to 
expose 8 inches of the tabs instead 
of the standard 4 inches. In addi- 
tion to Sherwood Forest (above), 
the shingles are available in colors 
ranging from silver and blue to 
brick red and black. 

Circle 405 on the information card. 


Roofing source 

Neste Thermo produces Modified 
Bitumen Roofing Systems, a com- 
mercial roofing catalog, offering in- 
formation on bitumen products and 
roofing systems as well as general 
roofing. This catalog consists of dia- 
grams depicting installation of sys- 
tems such as nailable wet decks, 
structural concrete decks, and base 
and surface membranes. Specifica- 
tions for applying Neste Thermo’s 
roofing systems are explored in de- 
tail within the catalog. 

Circle 406 on the information card. 


Metal paneling 

ASC Pacific’s Select Seam roofing 
panels are designed to be installed 
over solid substrates with concealed 
snap-on battens as the roofing sys- 
tem. ASC Pacific offers special colors 
and finishes, including stucco em- 
bossing, low gloss, and copper 
patina. Select Seam panels are also 
available in 16- and 20-ounce cop- 
per. This roofing system can be 
shaped in the field and is primarily 
designed for commercial and institu- 
tional applications. 

Circle 407 on information card. 


Tensioned membrane 

Sheerfill Architectural Membrane 
(above) is designed by Birdair to cre- 
ate tensioned fabric structures and 
skylights. The fabric membrane con- 
sists of a woven electrical grade 
fiberglass substrate coated in Teflon 
and is translucent, lightweight, and 
durable. The Sheerfill Architectural 
Membrane gradually changes in 
color from its original light beige to 
pure white with continued exposure 
to sunlight. The membrane trans- 
mits diffuse, color-balanced natural 
light and becomes luminous when 
backlit at night. 

Circle 408 on information card. 


Single-ply membrane 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
offers the Mop-Down Versigard roof- 
ing system for a transition from built- 
up roofing to single-ply membrane 
applications. The damaged deck ma- 
terial is replaced, hot asphalt is spread 
over the decking, and Goodyear’s 
black Versigard membrane is rolled 
out on top. As a subsidiary of Carlisle 
SynTec Systems, Goodyear will oper- 
ate independently and will maintain 
its present distribution program. 
Circle 409 on the information card. 


Copper components 

The Kosempel Manufacturing Com- 
pany creates customized copper com- 
ponents for building design and con- 
struction applications. The com- 
ponents are created for functional and 
ornamental purposes. Kosempel’s 
metal spinning and hydoforming 
techniques can be applied in restora- 
tions of historic structures or new de- 
signs. The patina characteristic of 
copper provides corrosion-resistance 
and can be aged to simulate the ap- 
pearance of naturally aged copper 
when faced with spot repairs. 

Circle 410 on the information card. 


When your name is 0 
the blueprints... 


operate © 


Architects have been specifying 


Garland Roofing Systems for years for 


one simple reason. Garland is the best. 


Specifications, Details, Drawings 


and Lifetime Warranty Available. 


Call 1-800-321-9336 


Circle 179 on information card 


since 1895 


High Performance Roofing Systems. 
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SECURITY/VANDALISM 
PROBLEMS? 


LET LCN SOLVE THEM. 


Guard against tampering and vandalism 
with LCN high security closers. Heavy-duty 
construction and a tamper-resistant design 
make them the only closers for high security 
applications. 

For more information, write or call for our 
new Door Security Brochure: LCN Closers, 
Dept. F PO. Box 100, Princeton, IL 61356. 
Phone 815/875-3311. 


LCN CLOSERS 


————_—_————————— 
Part of worldwide Ingersoll-Rand 


Circle 181 on information card 


Clay finials 

No. 9 Studio Pottery handcrafts 
clay finials (above) and manufac- 
tures the decorative embellish- 
ments to suit specified roof pitches 
and ridge shapes. The finials are 
press-molded and colored to client 
specifications or can be finished to 
retain the natural hue of terra-cotta 
clay. The manufacturer also offers 
additional architectural ceramics 
for exteriors and interiors. These 
decorative pieces vary from tradi- 
tional handmade clay tiles and fit- 
tings to thinly fired and glazed 
stoneware reliefs. 

Circle 411 on the information card. 


Insulated steel 

Garland Company supplies R-Mer 
Lite, an insulated steel roofing sys- 
tem that consists of a pre-painted 
white membrane with a baked poly- 
meric finish embossed for strength. 
The membrane does not require bal- 
last, added structural support, or in- 
stallation procedures involving 
pumps, torches, or noxious chemi- 
cals. This lightweight system weighs 
less than 1 pound per square foot 
and is installed on existing roofs. Its 
unique plateau- and valley-patterned 
surface accommodates the natural 
movement of buildings. 

Circle 412 on the information card. 


Heat-welded membrane 

Stevens Roofing introduces JPS Elas- 
tomerics Corporation’s Hi-Tuff/EP, 
a black, heat-welded, scrim-rein- 
forced, single-ply roofing membrane. 
Hi-Tuff/EP is based on an ethylene 
propylene polymer and provides a 
tear strength up to 55 pounds. This 
system does not use tapes or seam 
adhesives and can be mechanically 
attached, fully ballasted, or vented 
on new or retrofit installations. 
Circle 413 on the information card. 


Lightweight roofing 

Decrabond (above) produces a light- 
weight, pressure-formed, 26-gauge 
galvanized steel panel for roofing ap- 
plications. A fine coating of natural 
stone chips is bonded to the primed 
steel base to enhance its fire retar- 
dancy. An acrylic resin is then ap- 
plied to the system to resist algae 
and lichen growth. Decrabond is 
available in nine natural colors for 
traditional and modern design. An 
interlocking structure and a horizon- 
tal fastening method enable the pan- 
els to withstand high winds and re- 
sist fastener pull out. 

Circle 414 on information card. 


Fire retardant shingles 

Chemco manufactures FTX fire retar- 
dant for cedar shakes and shingles 
and offers a limited lifetime warranty 
on the fire retardancy of the roof. A 
vacuum extrudes moisture and air 
from the wood cells and injects the 
shingles with the FTX chemicals. The 
materials are then thermally cured to 
lock in the fire retardant. These 
shakes and shingles carry the Cedar 
Shake and Shingle Bureau's Certi- 
Guard approval. Certi-Guard indi- 
cates the shingles meet class B and C 
building code specifications. 

Circle 415 on information card. 


Colored membranes 

Sarnafil offers 23 color options for 
specifiers of roofing membranes. The 
colored membranes can be applied to 
create signs on roof surfaces and to 
complement exterior building de- 
signs. Sarnafil’s membranes are con- 
structed of a reinforced, thermoplas- 
tic, single-ply roofing substance that 
is formulated with colorfast pigments 
to achieve long-term color stability. 
The colors are resistant to ultraviolet 
rays, chemicals, and pollutants. 

Circle 416 on the information card. 


Open Your Building To 


All Who Wish To Enter. 


Classique® Elevator 


F 


Prolift® Elevator 


Come and go without assistance. 


The Americans with Disabilities Act requires building owners and 


lt 


“THE DISAPPEARING DOCK” 


Replaces dangerous concrete ramps 


The sate way 


businesses to provide a means of access for those with disabilities. As a 
worldwide leader in the manufacture and sale of quality accessibility 
products, Cheney can show you how to comply with the ADA law...and 
how to do it on an affordable basis. 


You can avoid accidents 
and the high cost of ramps 
by using a versatile 
Advance Superdok. Call 
1-800-THE DOCK for 
FREE information. 

We're here to help. 


Opening your buildings and your heart to those with disabilities isn’t 
just a requirement... it’s good business. 


1-800-568-1222 


Freedom of Movement® 


CHENEY 


a division of Access Industries, Inc. 


Circle 185 on information card 
ADVANCE LIFTS 


Advance Lifts, Inc., 3575 Stern Avenue. St. Charles. IL 60174 (708) 584-9881 


PO. Box 51188, 2445 S. Calhoun Rd., New Berlin, WI 53151 Dept. #AIA 0493 


Circle 183 on information card 
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Modified Asphalt Bu 
Roofing with Polyester Ply 


Le 


SBS Modified Bitumen 
Membrane Roofing Systems 


For over 30 years, our roofing systems have stood up to some of the most 
punishing weather conditions imaginable — tropical sun, hurricanes, hail, rain 
and snow. 

Whether installed by hot asphalt or cold adhesives, our technologically 
advanced roofing systems are more reliable than ever. They feature either 
seamless, monolithic built-up membranes or the most user friendly SBS 
modified bitumen membranes made anywhere. 

All NESTE/Thermo roofing systems are Classified “Class A” by U.L. Plus, 
each is backed by 10, 15 and 20 year warranties. 


(800) 882-7007 / (619) 272-0061 > NESTE 


P.O. Box 86379, San Diego, CA 92138 
Circle 187 on information card Thermo 


ANERICAN PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 
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HURRICANE ANDREW 


STRUCTURAL PUIJOLMANCE OF BUADIHGS IN SOUTHERLY FONDA {AUGUST 24. TH92) 
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Hurricane assessment 

The American Plywood Association 
(APA) offers a structural perfor- 
mance report assessing the damage 
caused by Hurricane Andrew. 
APA’s report T92-21, “Hurricane 
Andrew, Structural Performance of 
Buildings in Southern Florida,” ex- 
plores the performance of wood sys- 
tems; masonry/wood construction; 
wood panel roof sheathing perfor- 
mance; roof covering performance; 
manufactured and modular homes; 
and low-rise commercial structures. 


Published photographs allow for 
the examination of building con- 
struction details and hurricane 
damage. Possible solutions are ex- 
pressed through diagrams propos- 
ing gable-end wall details for ma- 
sonry and wood-framed walls. 
Circle 417 for more information. 


Roofing insulation 

ACCU-R Program EPS is a roofing 
program sponsored by the Society of 
Plastics Industry. SPI monitors mold- 
ers of polystyrene foam insulation to 
ensure that their products meet or 
exceed industry standards when ap- 
plied. EPS (expanded polystyrene) is 
a closed cell, lightweight foamed 
plastic designed for insulating sin- 
gle-ply and built-up roofing systems. 
Ic has a compressive strength of 10 
to 60 pounds per square inch. 

Circle 418 on information card. 


Sheathing brochure 

Eternit offers a brochure describing 
Promadeck, a fiber-reinforced ce- 
ment roof sheathing. The sheathing 
may be used wherever codes require 
a noncombustible roofing. 

Circle 419 on information card. 


Drainage board 

Tapered Fesco Board (above), de- 
signed by Manville Roofing Sys- 
tems, creates a slope to improve roof 
drainage on level or near-level roofs. 
Fesco Board can be applied to built- 
up, modified bitumen, and single- 
ply membrane roofing systems. 
During manufacturing, the board’s 
perlite particles are exposed to in- 
tense heat, expanding 10 times their 
original size to create glasslike beads 
that provide an insulating effect. 
Circle 420 on the information card, 


TO COMPLY WITH ADA 


TALK TO LCN 


Plan nowio make your buildings accessible to people who 
are disabled. Start wiih a phone call ora FAX to LCN. LCN 
has the broadest line of entrance accessibility products and 


application engineers to assist you. Talk to LCN today 
or send for the LCN Entrance Accessibility brochure. 


1-800/526-2400 or FAX 1-800/248-1460 


LCN CLOSERS 


SS 
Part of worldwide Ingersoll-Rand 
Dept. 1392, P.O. Box 100, Princeton, Il 61356 


Cement shingles 

FibreCem Corporation introduces 
Beaver Shingles, a cement shingle 
that is constructed without asbestos, 
combining organic fibers, cement, 
silica, water, and other additives. 
Beaver shingles are designed with 
three rounded tails to give an im- 
pression of numerous small shingles. 
The shingle is designed for flexibility 
for applications on hipped roofs, ver- 
tical cladding, and areas of rolling 
pitches. The shingles are purported 
to prevent deterioration and mois- 
ture absorption, and they are well- 
suited for coastal regions and other 
areas with high humidity. 

Circle 421 on information card. 


Cellular glass insulation 
Pittsburgh Corning introduces Foam- 
glas insulation, a lightweight, rigid 
material composed of tiny, individu- 
ally sealed glass cells impermeable to 
moisture. Foamglas is nontoxic and 
unaffected by most corrosives, fuels, 
and oils. The glass component creates 
a noncombustible insulation that 
minimally changes dimensions when 
subjected to varied temperatures. 
Circle 422 on information card, 
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Intuitive 3D CAD 


“With Design Workshop, the computer interface no longer gets in the way 


of the creative process. This is the program for the architect who swore he 


or she would never use the computer.” 


Neil Kleinman, Editor ; 
Macintosh Scientific & Engineering Report 


Sketch solid models in live 3D perspective + dynamic 3D viewing, fast shading, poched sections 
+ 3D direct manipulation means 75% fewer commands ¢ floating-point precision with Mac-style 
ease of use * create, move & resize openings as easily as rectangles Ħ import/export Claris CAD, 
DXF, Architrion 3D, and more 32 bit color, QuickTime™ sun studies, walkthroughs only $895, 
with 90 day satisfaction guarantee + call 503-345-7421, or fax: 


Artifice, Inc. 


Circle 191 on information card 
Box 1588, Eugene, OR 97440 + 503-345-7421 + 503-346-3626 fax x | 


Circle 189 on information card 
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Nuclear Associates 


ARCHITECTURE’S 
LITERATURE PORTFOLIO 


The Literature offered on these pages (with rare exception) are free for the asking. Simply 
fill out one of the postage paid reader service cards located elsewhere in this issue, circle 
the appropriate numbers and drop it in the mail. 


FREE X-RAY ROOM PLANNING 
GUIDE. Made of lead-impregnated, 
transparent plastic, CLEAR-Pb® x- 
Ray Room Shielding from Nuclear As- 
sociates provides complete radiation 
protection with panoramic viewing in 
hospital x-ray, CT and special proce- 
dures rooms. Features include prefab- 
rication for quick on-site assembly, 
shatter-resistance, 200 stock sizes, 
choice of lead equivalencies. Free 


AlliedSignal Fibers 


4 Allied Fibers 
Guide to Specifying 
4! Son eee. 
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To Advertise Call/Fax Jan Johnson 


1-800-642-4866 or Fax 1-215-983-0655 


Allied Fibers Guide to Specifying 
Commercial Carpet is one of the in- 
dustry's most valuable working tools. It 
covers everything from choosing an 
installation contractor to subfloor 
preparation and post-installation 
clean-up. It also includes the advan- 
tages of Allied Fibers' 100% nylon An- 
so HTX — High Technology Cross-X- 
Bonding — commercial fiber system. 
For a free brochure, call 1-800-545- 


CANNING GUTO |  CLEAR-Pb Planning Guide available. ii S Ea ANSO: 
CLEAR-Pb | Circle 3. / > | Circle 5. 
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Hoover Treated Wood Products 


KOCH Materials 


Koch Ma 
Ba 
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EXTERIOR FIRE RETARDANT 
WOOD. Exterior fire retardant treated 
lumber, siding and plywood meets 
code requirements for exterior decks, 
stairways, siding and many other ap- 
plications. Available in cedar, pine, 
douglas fir, redwood and other soft- 
wood species. UL listed. Treatment 
has little effect on wood color and it 
can be stained or painted. 

Circle 7. 


This brochure highlights construc- 
tion techniques and design consid- 
erations that help make the basement 
into a livable space. By using these 
recommendations and Koch Materials’ 
Tuff-N-Dri Exterior Foundation Water- 
proofing System, leaky basement 
walls can be eliminated. The system 
comes with a 10-year limited warranty. 
Circle 11. 


TimberForm® Site Furnishings 


Adams Rite Manufact 
r coos 


Over 350 different site products are 
presented in an 88 page technical cat- 
alog. Choose from cast iron, perforat- 
ed metal, steel, welded wire and wood 
products offered in a dozen design se- 
ries ranging from traditional to contem- 
porary. Seating, litter containers, ash 
receptacles, picnic and game tables, 
bollards and bike racks are offered in 
170 designer colors. Marine Teak, 
Alaska yellow cedar and Douglas fir 
slats are available. Call 1-800/547- 
1940 (ext. 777) or 

Circle 9. 


uring Co. 

Exit devices — 32-page catalog 
shows Adams Rite Mfg. Co. touchbar 
exit devices Series 8000 (listed for life 
safety) and Series 3000 (listed for fire 
doors rated up to 3 hours). Ten finish- 
es of aluminum, brass, bronze and 
stainless materials are shown along 
with various matching entry trim, elec- 
tric operation, monitoring and other 
options. Contact: Adams Rite Mfg. 
Co., 4040 S. Capitol Ave., P.O. Box 
1301, Industry, CA 91749; 213-699- 
0511, Fax 213-699-5094. 

Circle 13. 


Dover towers over Minnetonka. 


By the waters of Minnetonka, the 
twin towers of Carlson Center rise 
regally. A classic rotunda links the two 
high-rise office buildings of this 
dramatic lakeside development in 
suburban Minneapolis. Luxuriously 
detailed inside and out, they are 
equipped with the ultimate in elevator 
systems, the sophisticated Dover 
Traflomatic III® Installation of the 

14 Dover elevators was as smooth and 
perfectly synchronized as a Dover 
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ride. And that’s about as smooth as 
you can get. For help with a two-tower 
complex or a two-floor warehouse 
call your local Dover office. Or write 
Dover Elevator Systems, Inc., PO. 
Box 2177, Memphis, TN 38101. 


E DOVER | 


ELEVATORS 
MAKING MORE ELEVATORS 
MAKES DOVER NO. 1 


Twin Towers at Carlson Center, 
Minneapolis, MN 

Owners: Carlson Companies and 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America 

Architect: BWBR Architects, St. Paul, MN 
Associate Architect: 

Urban Design Group, Denver, CO 
General Contractor: 

M. A. Mortenson Co., Minneapolis, MN 
Dover Elevators soldand installed by 
Lagerquist Elevators, Minneapolis, MN 
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Wausau Tile Inc. 


Wausau Tile, Inc. 


®© Wausau Terrazzo Tiles 


Terra-Form Division of Wausau Tile 
celebrates the companies 40th an- 
niversary with several new products in 
its 36-page 1993 catalog. Featured 
are waste containers, tables, benches, 
planters, signs, ash urns, bollards, and 
recreation products, all of solid rein- 
forced concrete. Hundred of styles, 
colors and finishes are shown. Cus- 
tom products available. Shipped from 
WI, FL and CA. Wausau Tile Inc., 
(800) 388-8728, FAX (715) 355-4627. 
Circle 15 


Wausau Terrazzo Tiles, from 
Wausau Tile's Terra-Paving Division 
provide all the benefits of traditionally 
installed terrazzo at a fraction of the 
cost and with even more versatility. 
Polished and slip-resistant "New Rus- 
tic" finishes are pictured in full color in 
the 1993 catalog. Tiles are available in 
dozens of stocked colors or in custom 
colors. They are nominal 12" sq. x 
7/8", and weigh 10 Ibs. They are in- 
stalled by the tile trade. Made in the 
USA. Wausau Tile, Inc. (800) 388- 
8728, FAX (715) 355-4627. 

Circle 19. 


CEDAR IMPRESSIONS™ Certain- 
Teed Corporation now offers Cedar 
Impressions™ , a distinctive flame-re- 
tardant polypropylene siding panel 
manufactured in molds patterned from 
real cedar shingles. Offering the au- 
thentic look of cedar perfection shin- 
gles without the maintenance worries, 
this 48" x 14" panel installs like a tradi- 
tional siding panel and has interlock- 
ing tabs for a virtually seamless look. 
Call 1-800-233-8990 for more informa- 
tion. 

Circle 23. 


Create Striking Effects, Capture Na- 
ture's Energy! Design your next pro- 
ject with Skywall Custom Translucent 
Skylights & Curtainwall — virtually 
shatterproof, impact resistant & main- 
tenance-free. The light weight of these 
skylights makes it possible to use 
them in many ways not possible with 
other systems. All styles available, in- 
cluding new SkyCurve & custom con- 
figurations. Complete staff available to 
help with drawings, specs & load cal- 
culations. Call Skywall, Inc., 1-800- 
251-3001. 

Circle 27. 


Wausau Tile, Inc. 


Louisiana-Pacific 


Allmetal, Inc. 


| © ALLMETAL 


Contoured Muntin Bar < 
Distinctive products TE 

for insulated kat j E 
windows and doors. 4 


—€ 


To Advertise Call/Fax Jan Johnson 
1-800-642-4866 or Fax 1-215-983-0655 


Terra-Paving Division of Wausau Tile 
is recognized nationwide as the lead- 
ing source for precast concrete pavers 
and the unique complete roof/plaza 
deck system "Terra System One." The 
full color catalog illustrates installation 
methods for a variety of roof deck and 
on-grade applications. Terra-Pavers 
are available in custom or stocked col- 
ors and surfaces in several sizes. Test 
results exceed all others. Wausau 
Tile, Inc., (800) 388-8728, FAX (715) 
355-4627. 

Circle 17. 


Precast Concrete and Terrazzo from 
the Terra-Paving Division of Wausau 
Tile is the industry leader for solid con- 
crete and terrazzo tread & risers, 
base, copings, column covers, wall 
panels and other custom architectural 
precast items. All can be manufac- 
tured to match Wausau Terrazzo 
Tiles, Terra-Pavers, or Terra-Form site 
furnishings. Literature illustrates stan- 
dard options and shows typical appli- 
cations. Established in 1953. Wausau 
Tile, Inc. (800) 388-8728, FAX (715) 
355-4627. 

Circle 21. 


FiberBond’® is a fiber gypsum panel 
reinforced with recycled newspaper 
available for three applications: wall- 
board for interior walls and ceilings; 
new exterior sheathing designed for 
use on the outside of sidewall framing; 
and new underlayment provides an 
excellent base for thin, resilient floor 
coverings. All three have a solid, im- 
pact-resistant surface; excellent sound 
control; thermal insulation; and mois- 
ture tolerance. 

Circle 25. 


Contoured Muntin Bar Now Avail- 
able From Allmetal, Inc. Allmetal, 
Inc., manufacturers of laser-welded air 
spacer and accessories for the insulat- 
ing glass, door and window market, 
has recently expanded its line to in- 
clude contoured muntin bar in a vari- 
ety of colors. Custom color match ca- 
pability is also an available option. For 
more information on Allmetal's con- 
toured muntin, or any of their product 
line, please contact: ALLMETAL, INC., 
One Pierce Place, Suite 900, Itasca, 
IL 60143. Phone: (708) 250-8090. 
Fax: (708) 250-8387. 

Circle 29. 


ConAgra Corporate Complex—Omaha, NE 
Architect: Opus Corporation—Minneapolis, MN 


Artistry. Tangible evidence that what’s imagined, can in fact be brought 
to life. i 

The aesthetically beautiful ConAgra Corporate Complex personifies 
Endicott’s ability to artistically transform clay and idea into 900,000 
face brick; 35,000 sq. ft. of tile; 50,000 special shapes; 550,000 pavers 
(approx. 122,000 sq. ft.). 

Regardless of project application, the unrivaled elegance, durability 
and versatility of Endicott products provide exciting design possibilities 
that are limited only by the imagination. 

For samples and the name of the distributor in your area, contact 
Endicott Clay Products Company today. 


__the maoria’ 
This visual introduction to Endicott Clay Products/ = B 
Endicott Tile Limited features breathtaking project/special 
shape applications, a dazzling array of colors, textures, 
hand-crafted murals and innovative design possibilities. 
Contact Endicott for your free VHS tape today. 


Endicott Clay Products Company 


Post Office Box 17 
Fairbury, Nebraska 68352 
402/729-3315 


Cirele 193 on information card 
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U-Flow Roof Drain Systems, Inc. 

RetroDrain® is a retrofit roof drain 
which simplifies the replacement of ex- 
isting broken roof drains. Installation 
from the roof top into the existing roof 
drains result in not having to cut roof 
decks and ceilings or gain access to 
the interior of the building. The Retro 
Drain is available in PC/PET Resin or 
Aluminum models. A vandal proof 
model, called the SuperDome, is avail- 
able with a Cast Aluminum Strainer 
Dome. For information, contact U-Flow 
Roof Drain Systems, Inc., P.O. Box 
6489, Buffalo, NY 14240 (716) 854- 
1521. 

Circle 31. 


NEW VELCAD SOFTWARE — Velux 
introduces first CAD software de- 
signed exclusively for roof windows 
and skylights. Designed in Microsoft 
Windows™ 3.0. Operable within or out 
of AutoCAD®. Accommodates two 
levels of user experience. Can gener- 
ate and receive DXF files. Allows 
printing of detail drawings and specs 
and, with AutoCAD, manipulation of 
elevations, drawings and schedules. 
Contains a drawing viewer for printing 
and viewing head, jamb and sill de- 
tails. VELUX AMERICA INC. 

Circle 35. 


Dor-O-Matic 


Dor-O-Matic's new handicap access 
door operator, the Middle-Swing® 
features the same quiet, reliable elec- 
tro-mechanical drive with simplified 
microprocessor controls. Moderately 
priced, for low or high traffic areas. 
Cost effective way of meeting ADA 
recommendations. Meets ANSI/BHMA 
A156.19 and U.L. requirements. For 
more information, call or write: Sales 
Manager, Automatic Door Division, 
Dor-O-Matic, 7350 West Wilson Ave, 
Harwood Heights, IL 60656-4786, 1- 
800-543-4635. In Illinois call: (708) 
867-7400. Fax: (708) 867-0310. 
Circle 39. 


BORDMATE. 


Xypex Chemical Corporation 


Concrete waterproofing by crystal- 
ization. Although applied as a slurry 
coating, Xypex is a chemical treatment 
which waterproofs by penetrating the 
concrete with a crystalline formation 
which ‘plugs’ the pores of the structure 
preventing water seepage. Xypex is 
ideal for use on the ‘inside’ of wet un- 
derground structures. Xypex Chemical 


s Corp. 604-273-5265. 
CONCRETE WATERPROOFING Circle 43. 
BY CRVETALUZATIDN 
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Transwall Corporation 


Louisiana-Pacific 


TRANSWALL'S PRIVATE & OPEN 
PLAN PARTITIONS ENHANCE OF- 
FICE SPACE. Transwall offers a full 
line of private and open plan office 
partitions. All systems include a wide 
choice of fabrics, baked enamel finish- 
es and trim. Work surfaces, storage 
units and accessories readily inter- 
change between lo and hi-wall. Free- 
standing computer support furniture 
blends with panel-mounted work sur- 
faces. Electrical and electronic support 
is system integrated. For more infor- 
mation call 1-800-HI-1-WALL 

Circle 33. 


Long after construction, L-P’s Inner- 
Seal Top Notch™ T&G flooring stays 
flat. With vertical notches in the 
tongue and panel ends, water on the 
job site drains and damage to the pan- 
el surface is prevented. Our moisture- 
resistant sheathing offers consistently 
trouble-free performance. On side- 
walls, swelling around windows is kept 
to a minimum. The panel is sound on 
both sides, edge-sealed, and easy to 
cut and nail. 

Circle 37. 


Precision Hardware, Inc. 


APEX Exi bevices 


GlasWal 


PANIC & FIRE EXIT HARDWARE — 
Write Precision on your next specifica- 
tion and you won't find us written on 
your next punch list. Uniquely designed 
to meet your challenging applications 
with extraordinary value to meet your 
clients demanding budget. "Make A 
Sound Decision, Choose Precision." 
Proudly made in the USA. Call 1-313- 
326-7500 for your free brochure. 

Circle 41. 


GlasWal is part of the growing family 
of structural glass building products, 
marketed and installed by W&W Sales 
Ltd. throughout the U.S. All GlasWal 
projects are custom designed, engi- 
neered and built to meet job site con- 
ditions. This new brochure illustrates 
W&W's patented insulated GlasWal IG 
with heat soaked double sealed face 
panels, permitting large expanses of 
glass to become an uninterrupted 
glass wall. 
Circle 45. 


“Your Wood I Beamis is go ing to allow 


G-P: Wood I Beam joists have more load-bearing and 
spanning capabilities than dimensional lumber, so you 
can design with up to 48’ spans*. 


YOU: ... without cluttering up open space with support 
columns. It'd be ideal for a great room, a bonus room 
over a garage, a finished basement. 

G-P: Speaking of basements, Wood I Beams allow higher 
ceilings because you can pass utilities and duct work 
through the beams. 


YOU: What about floors? Does it help avoid squeaks? 


G-P: Absolutely. G-P Wood I Beams are built to resist the 
warping and twisting that create those squeaks. 


You: Will I be able to use Wood I Beams if I spec conven- 
tional lumber in the flooring system too? 


G-P: Yes—G-P Wood I Beams are compatible with standard 
dimensional lumber sizes. And you can get long lengths, 
even up to 60; for just about any design you can dream up. 


YOU: Of course, I wouldn’t know how to design with it 


me unsupport 
how many feet?” 


spans up to 


after using dimensional 
lumber for 15 years... 


G-P: We'll help with that, and we can T take-offs for you. 


YOU: Well, anything that expands my design options 
solves some big problems for me. 


G-P: So-no more questions? Come on, I’m just getting 
warmed up... 


For more information about G-P Wood I Beam joists and 
headers, call 1-800-BUILD G-P la 84-5347), Operator 730. 
(Ask about G-P Lam® laminated veneer lumber, too.) Or 
check Sweets Section 06190/GEO. 


Solve it with G-P™ 
aa 


Georgia Pacific 


jepending on space, loading and beam size. 
“Wood I Beam” is a trademark, Soke with GP" ig service mark and “G-P Lam” is tered trademark 
of Georgia-Pacific Corporation. ©1992 Georgia-Pacific Corporation. All rights reserved 6USE 380 


Circle 195 on information card 


CertainTeed Corporation 
Sound Control and Fire Resistance 


Brochure. New 12-page brochure of- 
fers architects data on the sound con- 
trol and fire resistance properties of 
fiber glass insulation. Explains termi- 
nology, details existing codes and 
states standard measurement proce- 
dures. Also contains detailed drawings 
of more common wall assemblies for 
buildings 

Circle 47. 


A PRACTICAL SOLUTION TO ROOF 
PAVER STONE APPLICATIONS. 
New bulletin shows a better way to 
transform a roof into a patio, terrace, 
balcony, walk-way, plaza podium, 
promenade, or just plain roof deck, us- 
ing the Pave-El Pedestal System. De- 
signed to elevate, level, and space 
paver stones for drainage in any 
weather, Pave-El reliably protects 
roof, paver stone, membrane_and _in- 
sulation. Envirospec, Inc., Ellicott Sta- 
tion Box 119, Buffalo, NY 14205 (716) 
689-8548. 

Circle 51. 


National Gypsum Company 


= New Gypsum Wallboard Construc- 
| tion Guide. National Gypsum's 140- 
page Gypsum Wallboard Construction 
Guide is a complete reference library 
designed to meet the needs of archi- 
tects, specifiers and contractors. Writ- 
ten in the CSI/Master Format System, 
each section is color coded and con- 
tains technical data, detailed draw- 
ings, specifications and recommenda- 
tions for installation. For technical in- 
formation call 1-800-National. 

Circle 55. 


Harper and Shuman, Inc. 


Financial Management Systems. 
The only systems sponsored by the 
AIA. Harper and Shuman develops, 
sells and supports financial manage- 
ment software specifically for architec- 
tural and engineering firms. CFMS 
(Computer-based Financial Manage- 
ment System) runs on the DEC VAX 
and MICRO/CFMS runs on PCs and 
networks. A modular approach lets 
you buy only what you need. Call to- 
day 1-800-872-4050. Harper and 
Shuman, Inc. 

Circle 59. 


Louisiana-Pacific 


Mitsubishi Electric 


CROWNaluma CORP. 


crown 
crown 
crown 


Lube Cube 


To Advertise Call/Fax Jan Johnson 
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Nature Guard insulation costs less 
than fiberglass and has a 3.8 R-value 
per inch - higher than rockwool or 
fiberglass. Its fluffy, natural fibers com- 
pletely seal the wall cavity, resulting in 
lower air infiltration and greater sound 
absorption. Made from 100% recycled 
newspaper, it helps keep our environ- 
ment cleaner. 

Circle 49. 


Electronic Catalog Automatically In- 
serts Air Conditioning Specs, Draw- 
ings Into Plans. Instantly insert Mit- 
subishi's Mr. Slim® specs and draw- 
ings into drawings when using CADD 
programs such as AutoCAD®, Inter- 
graph®, or AutoCAD® for Windows®. 
Simple pull-down menus allow selec- 
tion, includes capacity charts, sym- 
bols, and installation diagrams. 
Diskette and instruction manual 
FREE. For IBM Personal PS/2, 
PC/AT, PC/XT® and compatibles. Call 
(404) 368-4840 or write, MITSUBISHI 
ELECTRIC. FREE DISK. 

Circle 53. 


Maintenance-Free Lattice System. 
Aluminum frames/rails designed for 
use with CROSS VINYLattice provide 
a complete, easily installed, durable 
lattice system. Ideal for balcony and 
utility enclosures, building facades, 
fences and trellises. Entire installa- 
tions can be shipped in pre-assembled 
sections thus reducing labor costs and 
waste. CROWNalumaCORP will cus- 
tom fabricate to meet special design 
or code requirements. For quotation 
send drawings to 3174 Marjan Dr., At- 
lanta, GA 30340. Phone: 800-521- 
9878. Fax: 404-457-5125. 

Circle 57. 


Aboveground Fuel Storage. Ap- 
proved for aboveground storage of 
flammable and combustible liquids, 
Lube Cube Vault Tanks consist of a 6" 
concrete vault between two steel 
tanks. Complete tank now meets UL- 
2085 listing for insulated tanks. UL- 
listed double wall inner tanks are 
available. Lube Cube Vault Tanks are 
mounted on supports to allow com- 
plete visual inspection and easy ac- 
cess. 

Circle 61. 


Sixty-seven years ago, a beautiful 
English Tudor mansion with a 
magnificent Ludowict-Celadon roof was 
built in Evanston, one of Chicago's 


most renowned suburbs. 


Architect Richard Powers based his 


1926 design on the timeless look of a i 3 SS = Ka 
. The Ludowiċi roof as proud 
ALL UNDER === 1996 
architect's trophy component. 


16th century English country house. He 


specified a durable, beautiful version of : 


Ludowict's Provincial tile to match the 


enduring beauty of the design. 


In the years since, this majestic 


structure has been the residence of a 


mil 


= lll 


prominent Chicago businessman, the 


The very same work of art as cost-efficient, 
workhorse tile. The Ludowici roof is the lowest- 
cost roofing material over a structure's life 

cycle, in this case flourishing through sixty-seven 
Chicago winters. 


and, today, the Evanston Art Center. í Eass 
Ss 


LUDOWICLCELADON, INC. 


Specifying the beautiful durability of Iudowict-Celadon for any project assures it a place in 
history. Our fired-clay roofing tiles come in an endless variety of styles and colors, and offer 
the added assurance of a half-century limited warranty. Call us for more information. 


national headquarters of a fraternity, 


All under one roof. 


A CertainTeed Company * 4757 Tile Plant Road $ New Lexington, Ohio 45764 © 1-800-945-8455 
_ Circle 197 on information card 


Supradur Manufacturing Corporation 


SLATE REPLICA. Supra-Slate II, an 
asbestos-free fiber-cement shingle for 
use in place of quarried slate, provides 
"UL Class A" security, freeze-thaw 
protection and maintenance freedom. 
Manufactured with beveled edges, it 
offers "storm-anchor-free" installation 
and is available in Bangor Black, 
Pennsylvania Gray, Vermont Green, 
Rutland Red or Granville Purple. For 
full information, call Supradur Manu- 
facturing Corporation at (800) 223- 
1948 or in NY (914) 967-8230. 

Circle 63. 


Stoneforms™ Lendecape Lighting 


Cast stone (FRC) illuminated land- 
scape sculptures are offered in four 
unique styles. Fiber reinforced con- 
crete lighting fixtures offer increased 
toughness and tensile strength. 
Choose from six natural colored min- 
eral finishes. Shown above is the or- 
ganically inspired Sierra style ren- 
dered in the Pumice finish. This model 
is available for incandescent or low 
voltage use, other designs are offered 
for fluorescent or HID lamps. Catalog 
available from WoodForm, Inc., of 
Portland, Oregon. 

Circle 67. 


Visionwall Technologies, Inc. 


High Performance Window and Cur- 
tain Wall System. Create comfort- 
able, energy-efficient indoor environ- 
ments with the VISIONWALL® high 
performance window and curtain wall 
system. Features R-8 glazing, struc- 
tural aluminum frame with 3 inch deep 
thermal break, great resistance to con- 
densation, and excellent acoustical at- 
tentuation properties. Custom de- 
signed and precision manufactured for 
commercial, institutional and industrial 
applications. 

Circle 71. 


Louisiana-Pacific’s vinyl windows and 
patio doors meet the most demanding 
new energy codes and are a perfect fit 
for new construction as well as re- 
placement. Made with a new genera- 
tion of stronger, modified uPVC, they 
resist rust, rot, scratches and dents. 
And they're available in a wide range 
of sizes and styles, including a large 
variety of custom shapes. 

Circle 75. 


Walker Display 


| WalkerDisplay — 


INCORPORATED 


Grohe America, Inc. 


= ae 


Nor SSE COLLECTION | 
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The Walker System adds that missing 
touch in many designs. A beautiful 
system for displaying art in lobbies, 
corridors, or board rooms, its no nail 
design is unmatched. The Walker sys- 
tem can be color matched, installed on 
any surface, and is already widely ac- 
cepted. Call or send for your free cata- 
log (800) 234-7614. 

Circle 65. 


Endicott Clay Products Co. 


Read the book, see the movie. . ." In 
Partnership With The Imagination" is 
an aesthetically beautiful brochure 
featuring all the authentic Ironspot col- 
ors, a multitude of face brick and 
paver applications, and full-size prod- 
uct foldouts. It's also a film. A visual 
masterpiece capturing the grace and 
elegance of Endicott's nationally- 
renowned product line. For your free 
copies, circle the number listed below. 
Circle 69. 


Grohe's Noblesse Collection by 
Grohe . . . for those with discerning 
taste who appreciate fine quality, su- 
perior craftsmanship and distinctive 
design. Grohe's Noblesse Collection 
of faucets and matching accessories 
is an elegant extension of their Euro- 
pean-styled "affordable quality" prod- 
uct lines. The Noblesse Collection is 
available in chrome, white, polished 
brass, chrome/gold and white/gold. 
Circle 73. 


Divided into eleven product cate- 
gories, the 1993 Georgia-Pacific 
Building Products Catalog features 
information on decorative panels, en- 
gineered board products, gypsum, 
hardwood plywood, insulation, lumber, 
metal products, millwork, roofing, sid- 
ing and structural panels. Call 1-800- 
BUILD-GP for your free copy. 

Circle 77. 


“Architecture 
is inhabited 


sculpture a 


—Constantin Brancusi 


By this 
philosophy, 
you design 
your homes. Each created as a 
striking art form that speaks in its 
every detail to the personalities 
and nuances of those who will live 
within. For you, the artist inside 
the architect, CertainTeed intro- 
duces Carriage House Shangle’— 
a powerful design tool that takes 
you to new heights of artistic 
expression. 

The distinctive design* of a 


*Pat. pend 
€ 3 CertainTeed Corporation 


Carriage House 
roof is created 
by wide, cham- 
fered corners which give the look 
of scalloped edges. Dimensional 
shadow lines and 8-inch tabs 
interplay, appearing as natural 
slate. Classic designer colors 
enhance the excitement and 
charm. At home on Victorian, 
traditional or contemporary 
homes, Carriage House Shangle 
can be used alone, or as a design 


accent with Grand Manor Shangle®. 


And as form follows function, 
Carriage House is built to last. 
Made using only premium-grade 
materials and our exclusive Super 
Shangle® construction, two full- 
size base shingles become a 
remarkable four-layer roof once 
applied. So durable, it’s backed 
with a lifetime limited transferable 
warranty (see warranty for specific 
details and limitations). And 
in the unlikely event of a 
manufacturing defect, / 
extra protection from 


SureStart” 7 provides 100% 
replacement cost for the first seven 
years following application, includ- 
ing roof tear-off and disposal costs 
Carriage House Shangle. As 
chisel to sculptor, it responds to 
the architect whose passion is 
designing inhabitable art. For 
more information and a brochure, 
please call 1-800-233-8990 or 
check with your nearest 
CertainTeed supplier. 


/RQDEING 
COLLECTION 


CertairileedHI 
CARRIAGE*HOUSE 


Circle 199 on information card 


American Olean Tile Company 


ADA 


A GUIDE TO 
COST EFFECTIVE 
ACCESSIBILITY 


Commerc 


fai Pradwcts 


American Olean Tile 1993 Catalog | 


Jackson Exit Device 


American Olean's 1993 Commercial 
Catalog Answers Specifiers' Needs. 
Full-color, 60-page catalog shows a 
full range of commercially-rated, quali- 
ty ceramic tile, natural stone, installa- 
tion materials, design services and 
Sample Xpress — a sample service 
for specifiers. An easy reference to 
determine size, color, trim, availability, 
usage, test results and ratings. Twelve 
products are identified as ADA COF 
recommended. Write to American 
Olean Tile Company, 1000 Cannon 
Avenue, Dept. A, Lansdale, PA 19446. 
Circle 79. 


ADA CLEAR WIDTH PROBLEM 
SOLVED. You don't have to make 
costly door changes to meet ADA 
standards. The narrow profile, Jack- 
son 2100 series exit devices are the 
only panic bars now available that 
meet the 32 inch ADA requirement in 
existing 36 inch doorways. Send for 
this free brochure today. Call 800-533- 
6229. CA only 800-585-6533. 

Circle 83. 


Carriage House Shangle™ Product 
Brochure. This 8-page product 
brochure features CertainTeed’s Car- 
riage House Shangle™ , its newest de- 
signer asphalt shingle with a unique 
chamfered cut to provide the look of 
hand-crafted slate roofs. This free 
brochure includes color photos of Car- 
riage House along with product speci- 
fications and warranty information. 
Circle 87. 


Homasote Company's 1993 Sweet's 
Brochure of Recycled Building 
Products. This easy to read brochure 
provides a comprehensive description 
of the Homasote Company's full line of 
recycled building products — de- 
signed and manufactured with today's 
environmental concerns in mind. In- 
cluded are detailed specifications, 
general application data, a variety of 
test results, sizes, codes and other rel- 
evant information. For more informa- 
tion contact Homasote at 1-800-257- 
9491. 

Circle 91. 
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Hoover Treated Wood Products 


J] 


Jf HOOVER 


ire Crafters Inc. 


NATIONAL EVALUATION REPORT 
ISSUED. PYRO-GUARD third genera- 
tion fire retardant treated lumber and 
plywood is thoroughly strength-tested 
at high temperatures for roof sheath- 
ing, trusses and other structural appli- 
cations. NER-457 on PYRO-GUARD 
contains strength adjustments and use 
recommendations based on a 50-year 
predictive period. Like all NER reports, 
it is subject to re-examination, revi- 
sions, and possible closing. Hoover 
Treated Wood Products, Inc. 

Circle 81. 


Four page brochure describes this 
line of all steel woven wire lockers for 
multi-family building storage areas. 
Choose from single or double tier 
units. A variety of in stock or custom 
sizes available. Easy to install. Many 
advantages over solid wall lockers. 
Send for free brochure or call 1-800- 
626-1816. Wire Crafters Inc., 6208 
Strawberry Lane, Louisville, KY 
40214-2900. 

Circle 85. 


Only an Advance Safety Dock Lift can 
service all trucks. If your dock is too 
high or too low or if you don’t have a 
dock, you need a dock lift. A dock lev- 
eler installed at a 48" dock can only 
service a limited range of trucks — a 
dock lift can service them all. Dock ac- 
cidents occur when you try to load or 
unload trucks that don’t line up with 
your dock — a dock lift eliminates the 
problem. Avoid accidents and improve 
productivity at your dock by making it 
100% accessible with a dock lift. 
Circle 89. 


New Options Series Ideal For Low- 
Ceiling Applications. The contempo- 
rary, low-profile fixture series provides 
exceptionally wide, balanced indirect 
light distribution. In addition to pendant 
units, the Options series also includes 
wall and ceiling-mount fixtures as well 
as wall sconce and pier mount ver- 
sions. Down-lighting and an acrylic 
bottom shield in a variety of shapes 
and colors are offered as accessories. 
Circle 93. 


Georgia Dome rendering supplied 
by joint venture: Heery/RFI/TVS, 
Atlanta, GA. 
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In fact, weve been working on it for over thirty 
years. Our continued investment in the highest quality 
production facilities combined with Total Quality Control 
and advanced Research & Development has put us 
at the forefront of architectural aluminum manu- 
facturing. And we've stayed there by offering a level 
of service that matches our framing systems. 
Performance testing assures the absolute 
highest quality at every phase of production, 
| from casting and extruding to finished prod- 


TWAA hae wes STP An a baini 


YES 45F-I Storefront 3 ; 
Framing System ucts. Fast turnaround assures rapid delivery to meet 


the demands of today’s fast-track projects. Like the g 
Georgia Dome. As a result, we're proud to say that | 
millions of people will beat a path to our doors. ae al 
Walk through our YES 45F-I storefront framing. And gaze ramina sereni "al 
through our YSG 50 structural silicone glazed ribbon 

window and our YCW 752 curtain wall framing systems. 

So for your next project, specify YKK. You can be sure of 

what you're getting. Our reputation was built on it. 


Wee 


AP America, Inc. 
Framing Systems for Innovative Designs 
5610 Gwaltney Drive, Atlanta, GA 30336 


(404) 344-2981 
YKK, AP International: Tokyo, Singapore, Taipei, Hong Kong, Jakarta, Melbourne and Sao Paulo 


Circle 201 on information card 


Follansbee Steel 


Lifetime Roofing Metals 


FOLLANSBEE 


Two Lifetime Roofing Metals. Two 
roofing metals are manufactured by 
Follansbee Steel. TCS, terne-coated 
stainless steel, is 304 architectural 
stainless coated with a terne alloy. 
Terne is copper-bearing carbon steel 
coated with the same terne alloy. TCS 
does not require painting and weath- 
ers naturally to a warm, attractive 
gray. Terne requires painting with 
TerneCoat, a two-paint system devel- 
oped by Follansbee. 

Circle 95. 


National Center for Juvenile Justice 


NESTE/Thermo 


Commercial 
Roofing Systems 


A Sourcebook for Juvenile and 
Family Court Design. Compiles the 
insights of those who have built juve- 
nile and family court facilities within 
the past decade and molds these 
lessons from the crucible of experi- 
ence into a set of design principles for 
juvenile and family courts. A 78-page 
focused reference document assem- 
bled with professional guidance from 
an eminently qualified panel of judges, 
architects, social workers, and court 
administrators. Order today at $32 per 
issue by phone (412) 227-6950 or by 
FAX (412) 227-6955. 

Circle 99. 


Free Commercial Roofing Systems 
Catalog. A complete catalog of our 
technologically advanced roofing sys- 
tems, including detail drawings, speci- 
fications, physical properties and war- 
ranty information. A tremendous aid to 
specifiers of commercial roofing sys- 
tems. Cold Process Roofing Systems; 
Modified Asphalt Build-up Roofing 
Systems; SBS Modified Bitumen Roof- 
ing Systems. NESTE/Thermo, P.O. 
Box 86379, San Diego, CA 92138. 
(800) 882-7007, (619) 272-0061. 
Circle 103. 


For further information on 
Architecture's Literature Portfolio: 


Jan Johnson 
Johnson & Associates 
1625 Oak Hill Road 


Chester Springs, PA 19425 
Phone: 1-800-642-4866 


Fax: 1-215-983-0655 


To Advertise Call/Fax Jan Johnson 
1-800-642-4866 or Fax 1-215-983-0655 


Wolverine Technologies 


Restoration Portfolio HP™ is the 
luxury High-Performance vinyl siding 
for architects committed to total quality 
and customer satisfaction. Its strength, 
bold shadowlines, rich colors, satin- 
like finish and complementary acces- 
sories provide a lifetime of outstanding 
beauty for homeowners who demand 
the ultimate in beauty, durability and 
convenience. Luxury without compro- 
mise. Contact Wolverine Technologies 
at 1-800-521-9020. 

Circle 97. 


Nixalite of America Inc. 


NIXALITE 
ARCHITECTURAL 
BIRD CONTROL. 


esGEASS T 


oy | 


NIXALITE ARCHITECTURAL BIRD 
CONTROL. The Bird and Climbing 
Animal Control standard bearer for 
quality, Nixalite of America Inc., of- 
fers a new color brochure describing 
the versatility and effectiveness of 
their Stainless Steel Needle Strips. 
Worldwide use of almost a century 
qualifies Nixalite as pioneers in bird, 
climbing animal and human intruder 
deterrents. 

Circle 101. 


Glass Requirements For Fire Rated 
Doors and Frames. Steelcraft has 
added to its product information base 
an eight page brochure and Technical 
Data Sheet that outlines the require- 
ments of glass in fire rated doors/ 
frames and covers wire glass and 
many of the clear glazing materials 
that can now be included in fire rated 
doors and frames. To obtain your free 
copy of Catalog No. 585 and/or Tech- 
nical Data Sheet 107-21, write to 
Steelcraft Manufacturing Co., 9017 
Blue Ash Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45242, or call (513) 745-6400. 

Circle 105. 


Pemko Manufacturing Co. 


Weatherstrip/Thresholds/Continuous 
Hinges. Pemko’s full-line catalog illus- 
trates a broad line of weatherstripping 
and threshold products. Pemko offers 
many fire labeled, smoke labeled, bar- 
rier-free access, sound tested, and cus- 
tom fabricated products. New products 
include: ADA compliant ramp threshold 
assemblies, PemkoHinge™ continuous 
geared aluminum hinges, non-handed 
reversible automatic door bottoms, a 
series of locking astragals, and smoke- 
labeled gasketing. Call (805) 642-2600; 
toll-free (800) 283-9988. 

Circle 107 


Stainless 
Steel 


The 
Value 
Option 


The new Pittsburgh International Airport is topped with 
monumental stainless steel roofs, just one of the impressive design 
innovations found in this 21st-century facility. 


Why stainless? "Longer life, low maintenance. Stainless is almost 
forever," says Tasso Katselas of Katselas Associates, the architectural 
design firm. The stainless steel roofing (Type 304 terne-coated 
stainless) was manufactured by Follansbee Steel. Stainless steels have 
the natural attractiveness, excellent corrosion resistance and good 
wear characteristics to make it the material of choice in a dazzling 
array of functional and aesthetic applications throughout the airport. 


As designers, engineers, contractors, and private and public 
owners face the urgent need to rebuild our nation's infrastructure, 
stainless steel assures better life-cycle costs in countless applications. 
Stainless steel is The Value Option for today and many tomorrows to 
come. 


For a copy of a new Designer Handbook to help select and use 
stainless steels, contact your local steel service center, or Brian Leslie 
at the Specialty Steel Industry of the United States, 3050 K Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20007, 202/342-8630. 


SPECIALTY STEEL INDUSTRY 
EO- OF THE UNITED STATES 


Circle 203 on information card 


Last Chance 


Did you miss valuable 
information offered by 
advertisers in last month’s 
issue of ARCHITECTURE? 
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The manufacturers listed below 
were advertisers in last month’s is- 
sue. They are anxious to provide 
you with their latest product infor- 
mation and literature for your plan- 
ning needs. To receive this informa- 
tion, circle the appropriate numbers 
on the self-addressed, postage-paid 
response card. For product litera- 
ture from advertisers in this issue, 
circle the appropriate numbers 
shown on the advertisements. 


ACI Glass Products 

Get the facts on the entire ACI 
Glass product line. 

Circle No. 44 


Advance Lifts, Inc. 

Write for free information on our 
Advance Superdock. 

Circle No. 90 


AFM Corporation 

Our R Control building panel elec- 
tronic CADalog is free to qualified 
professionals. 

Circle No. 128 


American Marazzi Tile 

The honesty of natural stone; the 
serenity of contemporary color: 
Dolomiti by Marazzi. 

Circle No. 28 


American Olean Tile 

We offer more tiles, installation 
products and support services than 
anyone else. 

Circle No. 12 


American Stair-Glide 

We offer a wide range of Porch-Lift 
Vertical Platform Lifts. 

Circle No. 92 


Andersen Corporation 

In today’s designs, it’s the brand 
that helps architects take value to 
new heights. 


Armstrong World Industries 
Possibilities™ vinyl sheet flooring 
features fabric-like visuals. 

Circle No. 10 


Artiface 

Send for details on our Intuitive 
3D CAD. 

Circle No. 104 


ASC Pacific, Inc. 

Our steel roofing systems electronic 
CADalog is available to qualified pro- 
fessionals. 

Circle No. 130 


ASG 

Find out why ASG CAD technology 
is intelligent CAD Technology. 
Circle No. 30 


ASG-Vertex 

Get details on our Electronic 
CADalogs™. The intelligent building 
product catalogs. 

Circle No. 126 


Autodesk, Inc. 

Send for our free brochure outlining 
our new easy-to-learn AutoCAD® 
for Windows. 

Circle No. 112 


Bethlehem Steel 

Call or write for information on pre- 
painted Galvalume Sheet. 

Circle No. 36 


Bobrick Washroom Equipment 
Specify Bobrick; the only complete 
line of washroom accessories that 
meets ADA Guidelines. 

Circle No. 46 


Bradley Corporation 

Bradley Futura Faucets with Accu- 
Zone control save water and main- 
tenance. 

Circle No. 58 


Cedar Shake & Shingle Bureau 
Announcing 1993 Cedar Shake & 
Shingle/AIA Architectural Awards 
Program. 

Circle No. 18 


Chicago Faucet Co. 

Send for our new ADA compliant 
Product Catalog today. 

Circle No. 88 


Cold Spring Granite 

Write us for the latest innovations in 
Granite construction technologies. 
Circle No. 8 


Cosmit 

Find out why so many people come 
from all over to attend the Salone 
del Mobile. 

Circle No. 60 


Dorma Door 

Today’s Dorma line of surface 
closers is unequaled by any other 
in the world. 

Circle No. 26 


DPIC Companies 

Find out more about our Professional 
Liability Education Program. 

Circle No. 76 


Eliason Corporation 

Get the details on our custom built 
Easy Swing® Double Action doors. 
Circle No. 6 


Finestone-Simplex Products Div. 
Our exterior insulation and finish sys- 
tems electronic CADalog is available 
to qualified professionals. 

Circle No. 134 


Follansbee Steel 

TERNE and TCS®, terne-coated 
stainless steel, are establishing records 
of longevity. 

Circle No. 86 


Forbo Industries 

Introducing Marmoleum—the new 
standard in linoleum. 

Circle No. 70 


Georgia Pacific 

G-P Dens-Glass® Gold is named 
for its unique gold alkali-resistant 
coating. 

Circle No. 110 


Glen Raven Mills 

Find out more about Sunbrella® 
acrylic fabric and Sunbrella Fire- 
sist(R) fabric. 

Circle No. 48 


Gold Bond Building Products 
We've consolidated our product liter- 
ature into a comprehensive guide. 
Circle No. 38 


Grohe America, Inc. 

Our commercial faucets have no equal 
when it comes to design, engineering 
and reliability. 

Circle No. 66 


Haws Drinking Faucet 

We have a style, a color, and a finish 
that’s suited for your every mission. 
Circle No. 42 


Homasote 

Send for literature and samples of our 
DesignWall™ Interior Panels. 

Circle No. 32 


Hurd Millwork Co. 

We give you a choice of windows that 
offer the option to tune a building for 
the most energy efficiency possible. 
Circle No. 68 


Institutional Products Corp. 

Write to receive your Architectural 
Binder or Product and Color Samples. 
Circle No. 96 


Jackson Exit Device 

Get details on our 2100 Series— 
An exit device for the 21st century. 
Circle No. 94 


JPS Elastomerics Corp. 

Our roofing systems electronic 
CADalog is available to qualified 
professionals. 

Circle No, 132 


Kawneer Company, Inc. 

Serving the most advanced needs of 
the architect. 

Circle No. 52 


Kim Lighting 

Introducing Curvilinear Cutoff 
Series—Send today for more 
information. 

Circle No. 16 


LCN Closers . 

We have a door closer for most en- 
trance accessibility situations. 
Circle No. 54 


Louisiana-Pacific 

Send for details on our Inner-Seal 
Lap Siding. 

Circle No. 80 


These Back Issues of ARCHITE 
are now available for just $6: 


1989 


August 
October 
November 
December 


1990 
May January 
June July 
August 
November May 
December July 


Merchandise Mart 

Call or write for more information on 
Neocon 1993. 

Circle No. 22 


Mitsubishi Electronics America 
Write to order your free Electronic 
Catalog diskette. 

Circle No. 56 


Musson Rubber Co. 

Fluff Cord Tile is exceptionally 
durable in heavy wear areas. Get de- 
tails today. 

Circle No. 98 


National Propane Gas Assn. 
Find out about the 1993 Propane 
Gallery of Architectural Design 
Competition. 

Circle No. 4 


Nixalite of America 

Keep birds off your structural de- 
signs—include Nixalite® Architec- 
tural Bird Control. 

Circle No. 2 


igi 


1991 1992 
January all issues 
March available 
April except 
April. 


September 
October 
November 


Nucor Vulcraft Div. 

Before your next project, consider 
Vulcraft steel joists. 

Circle No. 24 


Pella Corporation 

Let our Commercial Division provide 
innovative solutions for your window 
challenges. 

Circle No. 20 


Pemko Products 

Introducing Pemko Hinge™—Con- 
tinuous geared aluminum hinges. 
Circle No, 74 


Petersen Aluminum 

Send for more information on our 
PAC-CLAD Roofing System. 
Circle No. 40 


Robertson, H. H. 

Our walls last because we put perfor- 
mance and quality first. 

Circle No. 50 


Ruskin Manufacturing 

Our electronic CADalog on louvers, 
screens and grilles is available to 
qualified professionals. 

Circle No. 136 


Schlage Lock Co. 

Specify Primus and add ultimate key 
control and high security solutions to 
your project. 

Circle No. 84 


Sloan Valve Co. 

Find out more about our Optima Plus 
Retrofit Kit. 

Circle No, 72 


Spiros 
Call or write for our illustrated 
brochure on space saving techniques. 


Gircle No. 106 


Tectum, Inc. 

Install your deck, insulation and 
acoustical ceiling all in one economical 
panel. 

Circle No. 102 


Weather Shield Mfg. Inc. 
There’s more to see in a Weather 
Shield Window. Get details today. 
Circle No. 14 


Wirecrafters, Inc. 

Find out more about our Woven Wire 
Partition which meets D.E.A. approval. 
Circle No. 100 


ARCHITECTURE back issue order form 


To order send check or money order for $6 per back issue to: 
ARCHITECTURE Back Issues, 1515 Broadway, New York, NY 10036 


Name 


Address 


| City, State, Zip 


Issue(s) requested* 


Check or money order enclosed for $ 


DBK21-5 


Please check here if you would like to take this opportunity to renew or start a 
subscription fo ARCHITECTURE: O Renewal 0 New Subscription [1 yr. $42) l 


Q Subscription payment enclosed 


Q Bill me 


For back issue information please call aD 
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BILL BILL 


QUESTIONS? 


Clinton’s new energy policy means your taxes will be 
gauged by a thermometer... and your old leaky roof could push 
your “contribution” deep into the red. Premium Polymers roofing systems are 
unique insulating waterproof blankets of protection which control operating 
expenses by maximizing heating and cooling dollars. Continuous polymeric 
layers of coverage seal the roof, dramatically reducing thermal transfer and 
energy robbing moisture. And while you’re saving precious energy resources 
and tax dollars, you can also please “Al” by using Premium systems which are 


95% less ozone depleting than those old CFC bearing roofs. 


PREMIUM POLYMERS 


The Engineered Roofing Resource 


9721 Highway 290 East - Austin, Texas 78714 - 800-756-3626 - Fax 512-272-8618 


Circle 147 on information card 


Project Credits 


46 
52 
60 
60 
62 
62 
64 
68 
70 
76 


Children’s Museum 
Treehouse 

Primary School 5 
Primary School 6 
Primary School 23 
Primary School 279 
PS/IS 217 

The Chicken 
Children’s Center 
Children’s Hospital 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM OF HOUSTON 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


ARCHITECT: Jackson & Ryan Architects, 
Houston—Jeff Ryan (principal-in- 
charge); Martha Seng (project archi- 
tect); Charles Keith, Dean Stermer, 
Louis DeLaura (design team) 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT: Venturi, Scott 
Brown & Associates—Robert Venturi, 
Denise Scott Brown (principal design- 
ers); Steven Izenour, R. David Schapp, 
Nancy Rogo Trainer (project designers) 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: SW A Group 
ENGINEERS: Haynes Whaley Associates 
(structural); CHP & Associates (me- 
chanical/electrical); R.A. Peyton & As- 
sociates (civil) 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: H.A. Lott 

cost: $3.9 million—$90/square foot 
PHOTOGRAPHER: Paul Hester 


STACY’S & MICHAEL’S TREEHOUSE 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


ARCHITECT: Glenn + Williams Archi- 
tects, Baltimore, Maryland 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Alpine Pools 
PHOTOGRAPHER: Richard Anderson 


PRIMARY SCHOOL 5 
NEW YORK CITY 


ARCHITECT: Gruzen Samton Steinglass 
Architects, Planners & Interior Design- 
ers, New York City—Peter Samton 
(partner-in-charge); George Luaces (as- 
sociate partner/principal designer); 
Mani Muttreja, Lorraine Maxwell, Nor- 
ris McLeod, Liz Ortiz, Deirdre Weeks, 
Moses Ros, John Soracci, Yuh-Hwa 
Hung (project team) 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Landgarden 
ENGINEERS: Severud Associates (struc- 
tural); Syska & Hennessy 
(mechanical/electrical) 

CONSULTANTS: Domingo Gonzalez De- 
sign (lighting); Amis Construction 
(cost); Romano Gatland (food service) 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGER: George A. 
Fuller 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: E.W. Howell 
cost: $23.4 million 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Chuck Choi 


PRIMARY SCHOOL 6 
NEW YORK CITY 


ARCHITECT: Gruzen Samton Steinglass 
Architects, Planners & Interior Design- 
ers, New York City—Peter Samton 
(partner-in-charge); George Luaces (as- 
sociate partner/principal designer); 
Mani Muttreja, Lorraine Maxwell, Liz 
Ortiz, John Pease, Gabriella Teodor, 
Juan Posse, Yuh-Hwa Hung (project 
team) 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Landgarden 
ENGINEERS: Severud Associates (struc- 


tural); Syska & Hennessy 
(mechanical/electrical) 

CONSULTANTS: Domingo Gonzalez De- 
sign (lighting); Amis Construction 
(cost); Romano Gatland (food service) 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGER: U.R.S. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Turner 
Construction 

cost: $18.5 million 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Chuck Choi 


PRIMARY SCHOOL 23 
NEW YORK CITY 


ARCHITECT: Perkins & Will, New York 
City—Phil Szujewski (principal-in- 
charge); Ephraim Wechsler (principal- 
in-charge); Barbara D’ Agostino (project 
manager); Deepika Ross (project archi- 
tect); Victoria Brancu, Ed Gulamerian, 
Elizabeth Pacheco, Aaron Schwartz, 
David Whitaker (design team) 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Zion & Breen 
ENGINEERS: Weidlinger & Associates 
(structural); H.C. Yu & Associates (me- 
chanical/electrical) 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Petrocelli Con- 
struction 

cost: $38 million 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Chuck Choi 


PRIMARY SCHOOL 279 
NEW YORK CITY 


ARCHITECT: Perkins & Will, New York 
City—Phil Szujewski, Ephraim Wech- 
sler (principals-in-charge); Barbara 
D'Agostino (project manager); Deepika 
Ross (project architect); Victoria 
Brancu, Ed Gulamerian, Elizabeth 
Pacheco, Aaron Schwartz, David 
Whitaker (design team) 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Zion & Breen 
ENGINEERS: Weidlinger & Associates 
(structural); H.C. Yu & Associates (me- 
chanical/electrical) 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Petrocelli Con- 
struction 

cost: $32 million 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Chuck Choi 


PRIMARY SCHOOL/ 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 217 
NEW YORK CITY 


ARCHITECT: Michael Fieldman & Part- 
ners, New York City—Michael Field- 
man (principal-in-charge); Miles Cigolle 
(design partner); Ed Rawlings (project 
architect); Clint Diener, Charles Orton, 
David Hendershot (project team) 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGER: HRH Construc- 
tion 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Herbert Con- 
struction 

cost: $21.4 million—$214/square foot 
PHOTOGRAPHER: Chuck Choi 


THE CHICKEN 


ARCHITECT: William Adams Architects, 
Santa Monica, California 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Parker-Resnick 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Serrurier & Asso- 
ciates 


WARNER BROS. CHILDREN’S CENTER 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


ARCHITECT: Rios Associates, Los Ange- 
les, California—Mark Rios (principal); 
Frank Clementi (project architect); 
Hsuan-Ying Chou (interior design); 
Julie Smith, Charles Pearson, Virginia 
Faust, Dana Sigal, Richard Levy (de- 
sign team) 

ENGINEERS: Niver Engineering (struc- 
tural); Mirahmadi & Associates (me- 
chanical/electrical); Engineering Con- 
cepts (civil) 

CONSULTANTS: Paul S. Venklausen & 
Associates (acoustical); Family Resource 
Centers (child care); Finish Hardware 
Technology (hardware) 

cost: Withheld at owner's request 
PHOTOGRAPHERS: David Hewitt and 
Anne Garrison 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL AND 
HEALTH CENTER 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


ARCHITECT: NBBJ, Seattle, Washing- 
ton—James O. Jonassen (principal-in- 
charge); Patrick T. James (principal-in- 
charge of design); Peter Damento (lead 
designer); David L. Noferi (project 
manager); James Brinkley (lead hospital 
planner); Marcel A. Schwarb (lead tech- 
nical architect); Christopher Larson (in- 
terior designer); Scott Boyer, Rosemary 
Carraher, Robin Dalton, C. Henry Liu, 
Michael McCann, Tony B. Stewart (de- 
sign team) 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: KTU+A 
ENGINEERS: Willis-McNaughton and 
Associates (structural); G.E.M. Engi- 
neering (mechanical); Brown-Zammitt 
Engineering (electrical) 

CONSULTANTS: Towne, Richard & 
Chaudiere (acoustical); David Robinson 
Design (graphics/signage); SyArt Park- 
ing Structures (parking); Basmaciyan- 
Darnell (traffic); Lerch Bates Hospital 
Group (materials handling); Group 
Delta Consultants (soil/geotechnical); 
The Aesthetics Collection (art) 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Centex Gold 
Construction Company 

cost: $32 million—$168/square foot 
PHOTOGRAPHERS: David Hewitt and 
Anne Garrison 
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T&P Neat File 


No excuses after this 
information exchange 
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1 
PARTITION SECTION 


Insulation 
CSI Section 07220 


Loose-fill Performance 

We insulate wood truss roof systems 
with loose-fill, blown-in cellulose 
fibers that are chemically treated with 
a fire retardant to exceed the fire 
safety tests established by ASTM 
C739. Loose-fill cellulose offers 
many advantages over fiberglass 
batt insulation: It is ideal for angu- 
lar, sloped, or vertical surfaces and 
can be installed to a uniform thick- 
ness. Air infiltration is reduced, thus 
providing higher energy efficiency. 
Cellulose fibers also absorb sound 
and reduce noise penetration better 
than fiberglass. Within a typical 

2 x 8 joist or rafter, with a nominal 
7'/2-inch thickness, cellulose pro- 
vides an insulation value of R-30. 
It would take nearly 13 inches of 
fiberglass to achieve the same value 
(top right). 

J. Kenneth Payne, Jr., AIA 

The Moseley McClintock Group 
Richmond, Virginia 


Detail Correction 

The partition section in February’s 
NEAT file (page 128) would not be 
held firmly in place, since the draw- 
ing does not indicate that the head 
track, or channel, is fastened to the 
structure above. The drawing (top) 
details the proper way to construct a 
structurally sound partition wall with 
the desired acoustical insulation. 
William Krisel, AIA 

William Krisel, Architect 

Los Angeles, California 


ACOUSTICAL SEALANT 

STEEL CHANNEL 

STEEL STUD 

ACOUSTICAL INSULATION 
GYPSUM WALLBOARD 

2X8 JOIST 

GYPSUM BOARD OVER VAPOR 
BARRIER 


NOOO sownd = 


TERU IS UREN TEE 


INSULATION: Cellulosė (left) fills less space than fiberglass (right) with same R-value. 


Fasteners 
CSI Section 06050 


Nail Substitutes 

During our forensic investigations of 
wood structures, we discovered that 
“sinker” nails had often been substi- 
tuted for the common nails specified 
by the building’s architect or engi- 
neer. Sinker nails are one size 
smaller in diameter and one size 
shorter than common nails and, 
therefore, have less structural 
strength than the design values cal- 
culated for common nails. They 
usually are coated in a greenish or 
yellowish vinyl for easier penetration 
into wood framing members. But 
this vinyl coating also allows the 
nails to pull out when placed under 
stress. Sinker nails have approxi- 
mately 7 percent to 36 percent less 
shear strength than comparable 
common nails. Therefore, the Cali- 
fornia State Architect’s office will 
not permit them to be specified for 
school projects, and architects 
would be well advised not to allow 
such nails to be used for any of their 
projects. When noting nail sizes for 
wood framing—especially floor and 
roof diaphragms—and plywood 
shear panels on their drawings, ar- 
chitects should specify that all fas- 
teners be common nails. They 
should alsò verify proper nailing 
practices by conducting a sampling 
of nail size and spacing during peri- 
odic site visits. 

Edward K. Takahashi, AIA 

O'Leary Terasawa Partners, Architects 
Los Angeles, California 


T SES SORTS 


8 71/2" THICK CELLULOSE 
INSULATION 
9 PLYWOOD SUBFLOOR 
10 13" THICK FIBERGLASS BATT 
INSULATION 
11 WIRE BUNDLE 


i 
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Firestopping 
CSI Section 07270 


Partition Alternatives 

The composition of sound attenua- 
tion blankets can directly affect the 
ability of fire-rated wallboard parti- 
tion assemblies to resist the spread 
of flames and heat. For example, a 
one-hour fire-rated steel-framed 
partition usually contains a sound 
attenuation blanket with a layer of 
wallboard attached to both sides of 
the studs. When the partition con- 
sists of Type X 1/2-inch (12.7-mm) 
wallboard with a glass-fiber sound 
attenuation blanket, the assembly 
will not pass the one-hour rating if 
it is fire-tested in accordance with 
ASTM E119 Fire Tests of Building 
Construction and Materials. This 
failure has been attributed to glass 
fiber’s tendency to disintegrate 
when subjected to temperatures as 
high as 1,050 degrees Fahrenheit 
(565 degrees Celsius). However, 
when the same assembly is tested 
with Type X 5/8-inch (15.9-mm) 
wallboard, it will pass the one-hour 
rating test. Mineral fibers, too, can 
resist temperatures of more than 
2,000 degrees Fahrenheit (1,100 
degrees Celsius). Substituting min- 
eral fiber for glass fiber in either 
wallboard assembly has been docu- 
mented to pass the one-hour test. 
Timothy T. Taylor, AIA, CSI, ASTM 
Skidmore Owings & Merrill 
Washington, D.C. 


A DOOR I SMON eee or E CIFICATION 


IT IS A REFLECTION 


WHEN PEOPLE LOOK AT ONE OF YOUR BUILDINGS, WHAT SHOULD THEY SEE? IDEALLY, YOU AND YOUR VISION. WHEN IT COMES TO 
HELPING YOU ACHIEVE THAT VISION, NO ONE DOES MORE FOR YOU THAN WEYERHAEUSER ARCHITECTURAL DOOR DIVISION. 
REPRESENTING THE WORLD'S FINEST SOLID WOOD INTERIOR DOORS, WEYERHAEUSER OFFERS ONE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE AND 


LASTING WAYS TO PERSONALIZE YOUR BUILDINGS. OUR RANGE OF VENEERS, COLORS, STAINS AND 


SPECIFICATION OPTIONS IS UNRIVALED AND ASSURES THAT EACH PROJECT CARRIES YOUR INDIVIDUAL A 
STAMP. BECAUSE AFTER ALL, IF IT DOESN’T LOOK LIKE YOU, WHY BOTHER? CALL {800} 869-DOOR. Weyerhaeuser 

™ 
WEYERHAEUSER ARCHITECTURAL DOOR DIVISION SALES CENTER 1401 EAST 4TH ST., MARSHFIELD, WI 54449-7780. There Is No Equal! 


Circle 205 on information card 


LOOKS LIKE THE PERFECT SPOT FOR ONE OF OUR NEW CHAIRS. 


INTRODUCING A NEW LINE OF STACKING CHAIRS FROM LFI. THEY'RE TASTEFUL, ELEGANT AND 
EASY TO HANDLE. EVERYTHING STACKING CHAIRS USUALLY AREN'T. CHOOSE FROM TWO DISTINCT 
DESIGNS, VERONA AND FIRENZE, IN A VARIETY OF EASY-TO-MAINTAIN MATERIALS, INCLUDING 
WIRE GRID AND PERFORATED METAL. WOOD, TOO. ALL METAL PARTS ARE FINISHED WITH OUR 
EXCLUSIVE PANGARD II POWDER-COAT FINISH FOR UNSURPASSED CHIP AND RUST RESISTANCE. 


TO RECEIVE OUR COMPLETE BROCHURE, CALL 800-521-2546. LFI/Landscape Forms Gi 


Circle 207 on information card 


